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, STUDY PERIOD 


Youthful Christians get ready for classes at summer camp 


JUDY G7 S19 4:5 


Gift of Gratitude 


LaTE IN THE afternoon I went outside to 
look for my little son. “Harold ... Harold,” 
I called. 

“Here I am,” he answered. And then I 
saw him, seated on the embankment along 
the roadside, a large bunch of tulips in 
his hand. 

Glancing at our tulip bed, I was disap- 
pointed to see how empty it was. 

“Harold,’ I began, “why did you pick 
so many of mother’s tulips?” 

He looked at me, a serious expression 
on his face. “I’m waiting for Sandy John- 
son to come home from school. I want to 
give Billy and Dicky some, too. The chil- 
dren did a lot for me when I was sick. If 
I want them to like me, I must do things 
for them, too.” 

I gave him a forgiving smile, but again 
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I looked at the tulips. “Mother’s tulips 
aren’t very pretty any more,” I remarked. 
“You picked most of the nicest ones.” 

“The little children like me,” he said, 
“when I give them pretty flowers, not old 
ugly ones.” 

“Yes, son!” I agreed. “People like you 
when you give them’ something after 
they’ve been good to you. It shows you 
appreciate what they did. And it’s true 
they do like you better when you give the 
best of what you have.” 

“Then you aren’t cross at me?” asked 
little Harold. 

“Of course not,” I told him with a smile. 
As a matter of fact, he had provided me 
with a fine illustration for a Sunday school 
lesson on stewardship. 
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Destination Amsterdam 

Almost every passenger ship leaving 
New York for western Europe this 
week carried some church people go- 
ing to Amsterdam. The most widely 


representative gathering of Christians‘ 


in history will begin in that city on 
Aug. 22. 

By mid-July there were 148 churches 
in 42 countries which planned to send 
delegates to the first assembly of the 
World Council of Churches. About 
1,400 people would have various kinds 
of tickets to at least some of the Am- 
sterdam sessions. 

The 450 official delegates could at- 
tend all plenary sessions and meetings 
of the study sections to which they 
are assigned. Alternate delegates, ac- 
credited visitors, consultants, press and 
radio representatives, and staff mem- 


bers could attend plenary sessions held 
in Amsterdam’s great music hall, the 
Concertgebouw. 


Lutherans on the list 

Twenty-two of the 148 churches rep- 
resented at Amsterdam are Lutheran. 
Five of these are in the U.S. and Can- 
ada, and the rest in 14 other countries. 
Among 450 official delegates, 65 are 
Lutheran. In total church membership 
represented in the World Council, Lu- 
therans will be the largest group. 

Delegates will work in four study sec- 
tions to frame a lengthy statement on 
“Man’s Disorder and God’s Design.” In 
the first section, which is to consider 
“The Universal Church in God’s De- 
sign,” Lutheran leaders will be Bishops 
Gustaf Aulen and Yngve Brilioth of 
Sweden, Bishop Hanns Lilje and Prof. 


AMSTERDAM’S CONCERT HALL 
Scene of plenary sessions of the World Council assembly 
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Ernst Wolf of Germany, Dr. Conrad 
Bergendoff of the United States, and 
Prof. Regin Prenter of Denmark. 

Lutherans assigned as leaders in the 
second study commission are Bishop 
Lajos Ordass of Hungary, Dr. Walther 
Freytag of Germany, Dr. Abdel Ross 
Wentz of the U.S., and Dr. B. G. M. 
Sundkler of Sweden. Theme for this 
commission’s study is “The Church’s 
Witness to God’s Design.” 

Third section Lutheran leaders are 
Dr. J. E. Alanen of Finland, Prof. Rag- 
nar Bring and the Rev. Nils Ehren- 
strom of Sweden, Dr. Paul Holt of Den- 
mark, and Dr. O. H. von der Gablentz 
of Germany. Their theme is “The 
Church and the Disorder of Society.” 

Secretary of the fourth commission, 
assigned to study “The Church and In- 
ternational Disorder,” is Dr. O. Fred- 
erick Nolde of the U.S. Other Luther- 
ans are Bishop Ejivind Berggrayv of 
Norway, Bishop John Cullberg of Swe- 
den, Bishop Jan Szeruda of Poland, 
Bishop Feodor Ruppeldt of Czecho- 
slovakia, the Rev. W. Menn of Germany. 


ULC delegation 

United Lutheran Church delegation 
to the World Council assembly consists 
of Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, Dr. Abdel 
Ross Wentz, Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, 
and Mrs. J. Lindsay Almond of Roan- 
oke, Va. Alternates are Dr. O. Fred- 
erick Nolde, Dr. Stewart W. Herman, 
J. Lindsay Almond, and Miss Barbara 
Wiegand of Washington, D. C. 

Eight members of the ULC planning 
to attend the Amsterdam meetings have 
been named accredited visitors. They 
are Dr. Paul C. Empie, the Rev. Martin 
O. Dietrich, Dr. John L. Deaton, Dr. 
John Schmidt, the Rev. Edward Coop- 
_ errider, the Rev. Frederick K. Wentz, 
| Mr. William H. Lazareth, and the Rev. 
' Robert S. Heide. 
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THE LUTHERAN will be represented at 
Amsterdam by Dr. Otto Bostrom, pro- 
fessor at Hamma _ Divinity School, 
Springfield, Ohio. He was in charge 
of the Lutheran 
service center in 
Paris during the 
war years. 

Dire lit hie aeAS 
Gotwald, executive 
secretary of the 
ULC Board of For- 
eign Milissions, is 
going to the Neth- 
erlands as a dele- 
gate to sessions of 
the International 
Missionary Council 
and will be ac- 
credited as a visitor at the World Coun- 
cil sessions by the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America. 

Dr. Frederick A. Reissig, a ULC pas- 
tor on leave of absence from his post 
as executive secretary of the Washing- 
ton, D. C., Council of Churches, is pub- 
lic relations officer for the World Coun- 
cil at the Amsterdam assembly. Dr. 
Delmar L. Dyreson of the ULC, editor 
of The Link, published by the Commis- 
sion on Army and Navy Chaplains, will 
represent his paper at Amsterdam. 


Short on World Action 

As Lutherans of America started 
overseas to meet their brothers of war- 
scarred countries, they had bad news 
about the 1948 appeal for Lutheran 
World Action. In six months only 39.8 
per cent of the $4 million fund had 
been secured. 

Total to June 30 was $1,593,965. Only 
the American Lutheran Church had run 
ahead of its six-month quota. United 
Lutherans had contributed $809,934, 
or 40.8 per cent of the 1948 objective. 

“The need overseas is as great as 
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Dr. Otto Bostrom 
for “The Lutheran” 


ever,” declared Dr. Paul C. Empie, 
National Lutheran Council executive. 
“Our brethren in Europe and Asia 
continue to look to us for help. We 
must not fail them now when so much 
depends on us.” 

A good bit of hard plugging would 
have to be done before Christmas to 
bring the World Action fund up to the 
necessary amount this year. 


Daniel Nelson dies in crash 

Dr. Daniel Nelson was killed in an 
airplane accident between Macao and 
Hongkong on July 16. His wife and two 
children also lost their lives when a 
Catalina flying boat crashed four miles 
from Macao. 

Dr. Nelson was the commissioner to 
China of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion. He took this position in the spring 
of 1944. He was born in China, a child 
of missionary parents, and spent most 
of his adult life in China as a missionary 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
His father lost his life as a victim of a 
stray bullet during the Chinese civil 
war in 1926. His brother was killed by 
Communists in 1930. 


Dr. Pene Fu, Dr. Danie, NELSON 
President of the Lutheran Church of 
China with the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration commissioner to China 
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In May Dr. Nelson returned to the 


United States for a conference with | 


church leaders in New York City. He | 
was an aviation enthusiast, and had | 


secured a C-47 transport plane on be- 
half of the Lutheran World Federation. 
Named the “St. Paul,” it has made hun- 
dreds of safe flights throughout China, 
and in recent months has been used to 
evacuate hundreds of missionaries from 


endangered posts along the communist- 


nationalist battle line. 

The plane in which the Nelson fam- 
ily was traveling on July 16 carried 25 
passengers. It was operated by the 
Cathay Pacific Airways. All except one 
passenger were lost when the plane 
struck the water and exploded. 


No super-church in Germany 

As soon as the dust settled at the end 
of World War II, German Protestant 
leaders met to consider postwar plans. 
They organized “The Evangelical 
Church in Germany,” usually called 
EKID (Evangelischen Kirchen in 
Deutschland). 

Some wanted EKIp to be a union 
church, merging about 99 per cent of 
German Protestants. Nobody was quite 
sure what it was. This month the ques- 
tion was answered. 

The Evangelical Church is not a 
church but a federation of Lutheran, 
Reformed, and United churches. It 
“respects the principles and confessions 
of the member churches.” This is stated 
in a constitution adopted by 120 dele- 
gates of the churches who met at 
Eisenach on July 13. 

A few days earlier in the same place 
a United Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of Germany came into existence. A 
constitution was adopted and an ex- 
ecutive committee named. 

The EKID constitution provides for a 
synod consisting of 120 members which 
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will meet annually. One hundred of 
the members will be elected by the 
governing groups of the member 
churches. Twenty will be named by 
the 1l-member Ekip council, which is 
elected by the synod and the confer- 
ence. The conference will be formed 
by the member churches “to care for 
their common interests.” 

Much responsibility for education of 
theological students, home and foreign 
missions, and welfare work will be in 
the hands of Exp. It will represent the 
member churches in their relationship 
to the ecumenical movement. 


Twice as many home missions 

Since the 1946 ULC convention 56 
United Lutheran home mission congre- 
gations have been organized, reports 
Dr. Arthur M. Knudsen, American 
Mission Board secretary. In the 1944- 
46 biennium 25 mission congregations 
had been organized. 

Twenty-two of the missions were or- 
ganized in the first half of 1948, states 
Dr. Knudsen. Most recently added to 
the list are missions in Atlanta, Ga.; 
Columbia, S. C.; Greenville, S. C,; 
Erlanger, Ky.; Denver, Colo.; Albu- 
querque, N. M.; Everett, Wash.; Kelso, 
Wash.; Waukesha, Wis.; and Lake 
Ronkonkoma, N. Y. 

It is probable that 10 more missions 
will be organized before the close of 
1948. Although prospective fields are 
plentiful, lack of funds for the Board 
of American Missions will severely re- 
strict activities in the immediate future. 
One big expense in opening a mission 
these days is that it is seldom possible 
to rent a parsonage for the mission 
pastor. The first necessity is to buy a 
suitable house, of which the first floor 
is often used as a chapel where services 
are held during the early days of the 
new congregation. 
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Nuns may make dresses 

. There was no retreat being planned 
by school-teaching Roman Catholic 
nuns in North Dakota. They are pro- 
hibited by a new law from teaching in 
public schools while wearing a garb 
indicating they are members of “any 
religious order, sect, or denomination.” 
Their bishops have said they may teach 
in “any respectable secular dress.” 

Sisters will probably make their own 
clothes, reports Bishop Leo F. Dwor- 
schak. “They will wear some kind of 
head covering and some may wear no 
head covering at all, if their hair grows 
out enough.” In Mexico and Canada 
there have been Roman Catholic nuns 
wearing secular clothing when circum- 
stances required, said Bishop Vincent 
J. Ryan. 

“We have nothing against Catholics 
or Catholic nuns,” said the Rev. C. A. 
Armstrong, chairman of the committee 
which sponsored the anti-garb law. “All 
we endeavored to do in this campaign 
was to take the garb of the Catholic 
nuns out of the public schools... . It 
predisposes the mind of the child to- 
ward the Roman Catholic Church.” 


Protestant figures 

The August issue of the Christian 
Herald would announce that U.S. Prot- 
estant churches now have 46,149,676 
members. Details of the report were 
to be released in newspapers July 26. 

Membership gain was 1,173,962 in one 
year, about 2.6 per cent. The U.S. pop- 
ulation had increased 1.7 per cent dur- 
ing the year, so Protestant churches 
were more than holding their own. 

There were 137,626 more Methodists 
in 1947 than in 1946, bringing the total 
to 8,567,772. Thirteen varieties of Lu- 
therans had advanced to a total mem- 
bership of 5,469,314. Their increase for 
the year—272,176—was 3.5 per cent, 
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considerably above the Protestant 
average. Northern and Southern Bap- 
tists totaled 7,812,810 (1.9 per cent 
gain; the two National Baptist conven- 
tions (Negro) had 6,703,236 members. 


Catholic figures 

Roman Catholic statistics for 1947 had 
been published early in July. Total 
membership in the U.S. was 26,075,697. 
That was 807,524 more than in the pre- 
vious year. Net gain was 3.2 per cent. 
This gain included 115,214 converts, 
Roman Catholics announced. 

There were 1,078,436 Roman Catholic 
public school children receiving re- 
leased-time education, the statistics 
indicated. There were 4,138,695 chil- 
dren in Roman Catholic schools. 

Christian Herald statistics reported 
300,000 Russian Orthodox church mem- 
bers, but this figure dates from 1942. 
Membership in Jewish congregations 
had not been reported since the 1936 
religious census, which showed 
4,641,000. 

In all U.S. congregations, member- 
ship totaled 77,386,188—about 53 per 
cent of the total population. 


A good man goes 

In 1917 the odds were 10,000 to 1 
against Frank C. Goodman ever win- 
ning the applause of the American 
churches. He was a professional gam- 
bler, making $25,000 a year in the bet- 
ting business. At a Billy Sunday re- 
vival he was converted. Then he se- 
cured a position at $25 a week with the 
Federation of Churches in New York 
City. 

It was Mr. Goodman who correctly 
estimated the prospects for religious 
broadcasts as radio began to develop. 
He arranged the first program, with 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman on the air over 
WEAF on March 23, 1922. Since then 


FranK C. GoopMAN 
... Not satisfied with $25,000 


he has sponsored 12,000 network broad- 
casts. Since 1929 he has been executive 
secretary of the national religious radio 
department of the Federal Council of 
Churches. Last month he retired. 
Churchmen everywhere were declaring 
him one of the most valuable Christian 
laymen in America. : 

Lutherans had special reason for 
gratitude. For 18 years Dr. Goodman 
had been secretary of the Lutheran 
Laymen’s Radio Committee. This group 
has put “Sunday Vespers” on the air 
for four months every year, as well as 
a variety of other programs. 

Although Dr. Goodman is a Meth- 
odist, he has given the Lutherans quan- 
tities of time in handling arrangements 
and correspondence for their radio com- 
mittee. And he has given them his son 
—Mr. Wesley Goodman, a member of 
the Lutheran Church—who will take 
his father’s place as secretary of the 
radio committee. 
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World News Notes 


No queén? 

HOLLAND’S GOVERNMENT has _ invited 
Eugene Black to visit Indonesia. He is 
U.S. executive director of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. Purpose of his visit is to 
interest the bank in “a possible eco- 
nomic development of Southeast Asia 
as a source of materials for the ERP.” 

American observation and suggestion 
may modify the rigid regime of exploi- 
tation which the colonial authorities 
are inclined to follow in the prewar 
fashion, with the home government’s 
approval. They have pursued this ultra- 
conservative action in spite of vehe- 
ment objections of the royal family. 
It is reported that Queen Wilhelmina’s 
pending abdication is due to her dis- 
pleasure over her Cabinet’s action. 

She believes her country is in duty- 
bound to relinquish rule over Indo- 
nesia as Britain has done with India. 
Repudiation of her wartime promise 
of independence for the Dutch East 
Indies makes her abdication morally 
imperative. Her daughter, Juliana, goes 
even further. Not only is she unwilling 
to succeed her mother, in view of this 
Catholic-Labor coalition that seeks to 
keep the old-time control of Indonesia, 
Juliana actually believes that the in- 
stitution of royalty itself is out-of-date, 
and should be abolished. 


Pitcairn Island school 

AFTER ALL THESE years since the mu- 
tiny on the “Bounty” (April 28, 1789), 
Pitcairn Island, the final refuge of the 
mutineers, is to have its first official 
school and teacher. Britain has ap- 
pointed a New Zealander, A. W. Mov- 
erly, for a one-year’s trial organization 
of the first government school, to sup- 
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ply the needs of the “Bounty” muti- 
neers’ 200 descendants. 

The sale of special Pitcairn Island 
stamps, it is hoped, will finance the 
school. Mr. Moverly landed on the is- 
land, bringing his pre-fabricated dwell- 
ing and schoolhouse with him. Hereto- 
fore the inhabitants of the island have 
had to depend on the limited equipment 
of a Seventh Day Adventist Mission. 


Inflation 

Cuina Is a land of millionaires. The 
average pawnshop clerk receives about 
$1,000,000 (Chinese) per month. He 
gets most of that by an interest ar- 
rangement on loans. The usual rate is 
36 per cent, of which the proprietor 
gets 29 per cent, the rest going to the 
clerks. This is supposed to stimulate 
loan-terms profitable to the shop. 

Better-class clerks, in “golden bowl” 
jobs, make about $5,000,000 per month. 
Industrial workers make even more. 
With all such enormous wages, it is 
hard to make ends meet. Chinese sta- 
tistics show that it costs almost 
$9,000,000 a month for the mere living 
expenses of a three-member family. 

Since these figures were reported, all 
prices have spiralled, with a corre- 
sponding drop in money values. The 
latest available reports set $1 American 
equal to $5,250,000 Chinese. 


African isolationists 

DEVELOPMENTS IN the South African 
Union indicate that anti-British sen- 
timents will be soft-pedalled for the 
present, but kept in storage for future 
use. The reasons for moderation are: 1) 
The government’s narrow parliamen- 
tary majority. It cannot venture a test 
vote, but hopes for another election in 
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a year. 2) The Union badly needs 
foreign capital, and Britain offers the 
likeliest money market. 

The Union’s Nationalist movement is 
really Boer-implemented. Premier 
D. F. Malin and his colleagues are 
members of the Broederbund, a secret 
society pledged to establish the dom- 
inance of the Afrikaanders over the 
English and other elements of the pop- 
ulation. 

Nationalists dislike the Jews even 
more than they do the British. Any 
movement against British influence will 
be preceded by severe Semitic restric- 
tions. Movements against the natives, 
Indian immigrants, and “mixed bloods,” 
will be still more restrictive. There 
will also be an immediate end to gov- 
ernmental encouragement of immigra- 
tion from Britain—which will be a sore 
disappointment to the 100,000 British 
who want to find a home there. 


Marriage market 


SHINTO SHRINES in Japan have adopted, 


an Elkton-Reno technique. Their pre- 
war support by government appropria- 
tions was withdrawn by General Mac- 
Arthur because it was thought wise 
to abolish the militaristic impact of 
State Shintoism. Something, therefore, 
had to be done to exist, so the shrines 
have resorted to the cultivation of the 
marriage business. Nogi Shrine in 
Tokyo, for instance, offers “packaged 
weddings,” and placards the streetcars 
with “From Wedding to Honeymoon 
... the Holy Site of Nogi Shrine... 
Inspiring Ceremonies ... Family At- 
mosphere Banquets . . . Honeymoons 
You Won’t Forget... Hold Your Wed- 
ding Ceremonies at Nogi Shrine.” 

But the shrines have deadly com- 
petition. The great Mitsukoshi Depart- 
ment Store offers cut prices 50 per cent 
lower than the shrines, providing at 
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the same time complete tonsorial and 
beauty treatment for bride and groom, 
rented wedding garments for both, 
photographs and a wedding breakfast 
with an elaborate wedding ceremony. 
Then there is a measure of competi- 
tion with the Ginza Marriage Consulta- 
tion and Promotion Center and the 
Eugenic Marriage Consultation Center 
which is operated by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. Fully 90 per cent of the 3,300 
marriages, a daily average, are ar- 
ranged by professional fixers, and they 
direct them where they get the most. 
It is big business, and worth pursuing. 


Disappointment 

ARGENTINA HAS joined the chorus of 
Russia and her satellite government in 
chanting “Yankee imperialism” against 
the ERP program of the U.S. However, 
Argentina’s reason is all her own. 

She had counted on a big profit on 
her proposed sale of $1 billion in food 
commodities to the European nations 
on her own terms, including wheat at 
$5 a bushel. The American authorities 
in charge of the distribution of aid 
halted Argentina’s scheme by a simple 
device; they let it be known that they 
would not advance money to be spent 
on such terms. 


Here and there 

GENERAL Etectric’s laboratories at 
Schenectady, N. Y., are to help Curacao 
experiment with artificial rain. Cura- 
cao, a Dutch possession of the coast of 
Venezuela, is one of the world’s dry 
spots. Half of its daily consumption of 
water is distilled from the sea. ... AN 
INTRIGUING sidelight on citizen emigra- 
tion from Britain is the report of Ernest 
Davies, a member of Parliament, that 
over 100,000 DPs from 20 nations are 
“making new jobs, new homes and new 
lives” in England. —JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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GOVERNMENT PROCEDURES take time. 
The Fulbright Act, passed by Congress 
in 1946, which authorizes a limited ex- 
change of students, teachers, and re- 
search people with certain countries, is 
just now being implemented by the 
setting up of a Board of Foreign Schol- 
arships to process applications for this 
fall. 

The Smith-Mundt Act, passed in 1948, 
which authorizes the expansion on a 
world-wide scale of a program of in- 
formation, education, and exchange of 
persons heretofore confined to the west- 
ern hemisphere, awaits an appropria- 
tion by the next Congress before it can 
become effective. 


The Fulbright Act 

SENATOR FULBRIGHT sensed the con- 
flict between the need for broader in- 
ternational understanding and _ the 
shortage of dollars in foreign countries, 
and came up with a bright idea. He 
proposed selling surplus property which 
had been shipped abroad during the 
war, accepting foreign currencies in 
payment and then using the proceeds 
to finance an exchange of persons for 
educational purposes between the U.S. 
and the countries involved. 

The sale of surplus property abroad 
will provide the equivalent of millions 
of dollars to be used for this purpose. 
Grants will be made to graduate stu- 
dents, teachers at all levels, and those 
engaged in post-graduate research, and 
will include maintenance, tuition, inci- 
dental expenses, and travel, all in the 
currency of the country involved. In 
the case of foreign nationals studying 
or teaching in the U.S., however, the 
fact that all grants are in foreign cur- 
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CULTURAL EXCHANGE 


rency instead of dollars limits the aid to 
travel expenses. 

Exchange agreements have been 
made with only four countries thus far: 
Burma, China, Greece, and the Philip- 
pines. Agreements are pending with 11 
other countries: Australia, Belgium, 
Egypt, France, Italy, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Siam, Turkey, 
and the United Kingdom. Still others 
may be added later. 


The Smith-Mundt Act 

A more inclusive and flexible pro- 
gram will be launched under this new 
law, if and when the money is made 
available for it by the next Congress. 
It will be patterned after a highly suc- 
cessful cultural interchange between 
the U.S. and South American countries 
for the past decade. A two-way flow of 
students, teachers, writers, artists, mu- 
sicians, professional people and leaders 
in other fields, will be encouraged. 

Funds available will be used to sup- 
plement and stimulate the already large 
volume of privately financed exchange 
of persons. Such international mingling 
has long been encouraged by the State 
Department. For example, through its 
influence the Maritime Commission as- 
signed special ships this summer to 
carry several thousand students to and 
from Europe. 

Contact with foreign students study- 
ing here has provided convincing evi- 
dence of the tremendous importance of 
such exchange. Sharing of experiences, 
understanding of viewpoints, deepen- 
ing appreciation of moral and religious 
insights, provide effective antidotes to 
misunderstanding and distrust. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
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Revised Liturgy for Lutherans 


Six Lutheran denominations in America are seeking agreement on a common service. 


In most respects it would resemble the Common Service of United Lutheran Church 


Last MonTH favorable action was taken by four Lutheran churches of America 
regarding adoption of a common service. Two more churches will act on this 
question in October. The way seems clear for agreement between these six 
churches, which have nearly four million membership in the United States and 


Canada. 


The six churches are: American Lutheran Church, Augustana Lutheran 
Church, Evangelical Lutheran Church, Suomi Synod, United Evangelical Lutheran 


Church, and United Lutheran Church. 
A commission representing the six 
churches has met frequently since Feb. 
25, 1946. The Common Service of the 
United Lutheran Church, based on 16th 
century European Lutheran liturgies, 
was accepted as the model from which 
the new Lutheran liturgy is being fash- 
ioned. 

On the following pages the service is 
outlined as it is presented to the six 
churches for adoption this year. No 
music has yet been arranged for the 
service. Considerable progress has also 
been made in preparation of a hymnal 
to be used in common by the six Lu- 
theran churches. 


Tue Invocation. Unchanged. 

THE CONFESSION OF Sins. Unchanged, 
except that instead of the Declaration 
of Grace beginning “Almighty God, our 
Heavenly Father, hath had mercy .. .” 
the minister may say: “The Almighty 
and Merciful God grant unto you, being 
penitent, pardon and remission of all 
your sins, time for amendment of life, 
and the grace and comfort of His Holy 
Spirit.” 

Tue Intro1t. Unchanged. In agree- 
ment with the Swedish Rite, the Introit 
for the Day may be sung or said at the 
beginning of the Service—after the In- 
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vocation. THE GtLortia Patri. Un- 
changed. 

THE Kyriz. New text proposed: 

In peace let us pray to the Lord. 

FY. Lord, have mercy. 

For the peace that is from above, and 
for the salvation of our souls, let us 
pray to the Lord. 

FY. Lord, have mercy. 

For the peace of the whole world, for 
the well-being of the churches of God, 
and the unity of all, let us pray to the 
Lord. 

FY. Lord, have mercy. 

For this holy place, and for them that 
in faith, piety, and fear of God offer 
here their worship and praise, let us 
pray to the Lord. 

FY. Lord, have mercy. 

Help, save, pity, and defend us, O 
God, by Thy grace. 

Rv. Amen. 


Nore: The character and significance of 
the Kyrie at the beginning of The Service 
are generally not understood. Regarded 
only as a cry of penitence, its location im- 
mediately after the Confession and Abso- 
lution is frequently questioned. 

The simple threefold Kyrie is a surviv- 
ing fragment of a rich litany type of prayer 
which began the service in the liturgies 
of the fourth century and later. Its peti- 
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tions were not penitential in character, 
but objective and comprehensive interces- 
sions for, the good estate of the Church, 
for the rulers, the city and the country, 
the fruits of the earth, the peace of the 
world, etc. At the end of each petition or 
group of petitions the choir and people 
responded Kyrie Eleison (Lord have 
mercy). 

The New Testament use of this phrase 
should also be recalled. The blind man, the 
lepers, and others (Matt. 9:27; Luke 5:13; 
Mark 10: 47, etc.) were not confessing their 
sins but setting forth their human needs 
and seeking relief from their infirmities. 

Gregory the Great, about the beginning 
of the seventh century, transferred some 
of the intercessions in this opening litany 
to a later part in the service, but kept the 
simple Kyrie at this place, to be sung an 
indefinite number of times. The Latin 
liturgy finally came to have a ninefold use. 
Luther’s Orders established the simpler 
threefold form. The medieval use fastened 
a penitential character unknown in the 
Early Church upon the Kyrie. The Angli- 
can liturgy continues this by connecting 
the Kyrie with the recital of the Deca- 
logue. 

The medieval Latin and some later Lu- 
theran liturgies gave expanded or farsed 
forms of the Kyrie (tropes). It is believed, 
however, that, with one possible excep- 
tion, no Lutheran liturgy has heretofore 
proposed the restoration of the original 
form of the Kyrie with petitions and re- 
sponses as found in the earliest Christian 
use. The Commission believes that these 
noble petitions have a peculiar pertinence 
for our time and for all time, and that 
their introduction into the Service immedi- 
ately following the Absolution will be 
most proper. Their serenity and breadth 
of spirit will lift the beginning of the 
Service above merely personal petition to 
a high plane of unselfish and objective 
intercession. 


THE Gtortia IN Excetsis. Begin. this 
responsively: 
Minister: Glory be to God on high! 
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Congregation: And on earth peace. 
54 (Continuing without further 
change.) 

THE COLLECT 

THE Op Testament Lesson. An ap- 
pointed Lesson from the Old Testament 
may be read before the Epistle. 

THE EPISTLE 

THE GRADUAL 

THE GospeL. Slight changes have 
been made in some of the Epistles and 
Gospels, such as an alternative Gospel 
(Luke 3:1-6) for the First Sunday in 
Advent. An Epistle and Gospel (I 
Peter 3-9; John 20:1-18) have been 
provided for an early service on Easter. 

THe CreED. A footnote indicates that 
the words “one holy catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church” may be used instead of 
“one holy Christian and Apostolic 
Church.” 


Note: In the text of the creeds, the 
Common Service followed the German 
liturgies (16th century and modern) which, 
together with Luther’s Catechism, ac- 
cepted the word Christliche as a German 
equivalent of the Latin word catholicam. 
Though they were not responsible for in- 
augurating this peculiar use, having in- 
herited it from an earlier time, their ac- 
ceptance of this inaccurate form fastened 
a provincial peculiarity upon the German 
Lutheran Church and other German 
Churches, including the Reformed and 
the Roman Churches. 

The English creeds in practically every 
other Christian communion, Roman or 
Protestant, give the historic word catho- 
lic. The Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, Fin- 
nish, and French Lutheran Churches give 
proper equivalents for the word catholic 
(universal). 

In following the German use, the Com- 
mon Service has lost the idea of univer- 
sality in its definition of the Church, has 
broken with primitive use and with the 
use of all other Christian communions and 
has perpetuated a variant form in one of 
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the historic creeds which its confessions 
profess to accept without change. 

This threefold error would be corrected 
by using again the historic word catholic 
instead of Christian. 


THE HyMNn 
Tue Sermon, followed by the words, 
“The’ peace of God, which passeth all 


understanding... .” 

THE OFFERING. The Offertory, begin- 
ning “The sacrifices of God... .” or 
“Create in me a clean heart, O God... .” 


is to follow the Offering. 


Nore: The Offertory as a whole is a 
threefold act. Historically speaking, no 
part of this belongs to the Service of the 
Word which ends with the Votum. The 
Offertory begins the Office of the Supper. 
The order of its parts has at times varied, 
but there is strong historic usage support- 
ing the order: The Offering, Psalmody 
(with preparation of the Elements), the 
Intercessions (the Prayer of the Church). 

Under the present order the Psalmody 
(“Create in me a clean heart,” etc.) is 
popularly regarded as a response to the 
sermon. The presentation of the Offering 
is frequently accompanied by the parochial 
customs in violation of good taste—the 
singing of hymn stanzas or other unau- 
thorized and sentimental texts; extem- 
poraneous prayers, often of unedifying 
character; the spectacular elevation of the 
plates by many who would be seandalized 
by the elevation of the Host, etc. 

The proposed order (with choir music 
ordinarily following the Offering) will bet- 
ter exhibit the historic structure of the 
liturgy by making a definite break be- 
tween the Office of the Word and the Of- 
fice of the Supper; will restore the prep- 
aration of the Elements to its proper 
place; and will tend to eliminate unhappy 
practices connected with the reception of 
the offering plates. 


THE PRAYER OF THE CHURCH. A new 
text is provided to replace the General 
Prayer. Sections included within pa- 
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rentheses may be omitted when circum- 
stances require. 

Almighty God, the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ: We give thanks to 
Thee for all Thy goodness and tender 
mercies. We bless Thee for the love 
which hath created and doth sustain us 
from day to day. We praise Thee for the 
Gift of Thy Son, our Saviour, and for 
Thy will and grace made known in 
Him. We thank Thee for the Holy 
Ghost the Comforter, for Thy holy 
Church, for the Means of Grace, for the 
lives of all faithful and godly men, and 
for the hope of the life to come. Help 
us to treasure in our hearts all that our 
Lord hath done for our sakes; and en- 
able us to show our thankfulness by 
lives that are wholly given to Thy 
service; 

FY. We beseech Thee to hear us, good 

Lord. 

Save and defend Thy Church Uni- 
versal, purchased with the precious 
Blood of Christ. Give it pastors and 
ministers according to Thy Spirit, who 
shall build up Thy people both by their 
lives and their teaching. Strengthen 
Thy Church through the Word and the 
Holy Sacraments. Perfect it in love and 
in all good works, and establish it in 
the faith delivered to the saints. Sanc- 
tify and unite Thy people in all the 
world, that One Holy Church may bear 
witness to Thee, the God and Father 
of all; 

FY. We beseech Thee to hear us, good 

Lord. 

(Send forth Thy light and Thy Truth 
into all the earth. Raise up, we pray 
Thee, faithful servants of Christ to la- 
bor in the Gospel at home and in dis- 
tant lands. Extend Thy saving health 
and strength to the pastors and people 
in the younger Churches. Grant that 
they may rejoice in an ingathering of 
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souls into Thy vineyard. Support them 
in times of trial and weakness, and 
make them steadfast, abounding in the 
work of Thy Kingdom; 

Ty. We beseech Thee to hear us, good 

Lord.) 

Grant health and favor to all who 
bear office in our land (especially to the 
President and the Congress, the Gov- 
ernor and Legislature of this State). 
Preserve our Nation in righteousness 
and honor, and continue Thy help to us 
as a people, that we may lead a quiet 
and peaceable life, in all godliness and 
honesty; 

FY. We beseech Thee to hear us, good 

Lord. 

(Prosper the labors of those who take 
counsel for the nations of the world; in- 
crease unity and concord among all peo- 
ples and dispose our days in Thy peace; 

FY. We beseech Thee to hear us, good 

Lord.) 

(Bless, we pray Thee, all institutions 
of learning; the schools of the Church, 
the universities and centers of research, 
and those who exercise the care of souls 
therein. Withhold not, we pray Thee, 
Thy Word and Wisdom, but bestow it 
in such measure that men may serve 
Thee in Church and State, and our 
common life be brought under the rule 
of Thy truth and righteousness; 

FY. We beseech Thee to hear us, good 

Lord.) 

(Sanctify our homes with Thy light 
and joy. Keep the children in the 
covenant of their Baptism, and enable 
their parents to rear them in a life of 
faith and godliness. Cause the spirit of 
affection and service to unite the mem- 
bers of Christian families, that they 
may show forth Thy praise in our na- 
tion and in all the world; 

FY. We beseech Thee to hear us, good 

Lord.) 
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Comfort with the grace of Thy Holy 
Spirit all who are in sorrow or need, 
sickness or adversity. Remember those 
who suffer persecution for the faith. 
Have mercy upon those who are in peril 
of death. Bring consolation to those 
who mourn the loss of friends or loved 
ones. To each grant a measure of Thy 
love, and keep all in Thy tender care; 

FY. We beseech Thee to hear us, good 

Lord. 

(We pray Thee to bless the seed-time 
and harvest, the commerce and indus- 
try, the leisure and rest, and the arts 
and culture of our people. Take under 
Thy protection those who lay their 
hands to any useful task. Give them 
just rewards for their labor, and the 
knowledge that their work is good in 
Thy sight, Who art the Maker and Sus- 
tainer of all things; 

FRY. We beseech Thee to hear us, good 

Lord.) 

We remember with thanksgiving 
those who loved and served Thee in 
Thy Church on earth, who now rest 
from their labors (especially those most 
dear to us, whom we name in our hearts 
before Thee). Keep us in fellowship 
with all Thy saints, and bring us at 
length to the joy of Thy heavenly king- 
dom; 

BY. We beseech Thee to hear us, good 

Lord. 

Here special Supplications, Interces- 
sions, and Thanksgivings may be 
made. 

ALL these things, and whatever else 
Thou seest that we need, grant us, O 
Father, for the sake of Thy Son, our 
Lord, Who died and rose again, and 
now liveth and reigneth with Thee in 
the Unity of the Holy Ghost, one God, 
world without end. 

Fy. Amen. 

{| When the Holy Communion is not 
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celebrated, then shall follow the 
Lord’s Prayer. 


Note: The General Prayer (Allgemeines 
Kirchengebet) became a significant feature 
of Lutheran worship in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It was in part a restoration of the 
Prayer of the Faithful of the Early Church 
and in part a continuation of extra litur- 
gical vernacular devotions conducted from 
the pulpit after the sermon. Rising above 
personal or parochial considerations, it 
witnessed to the congregation’s concern 
for the whole Church, the welfare of the 
nation, the physical and spiritual needs of 
mankind, etc. 

The Church Orders gave a variety of 
texts, none of which attained more than 
local or provincial use. The General Pray- 
er in the Common Service is a rather 
heavy translation of portions of several of 
these texts drawn from different Church 
Orders, with additional paragraphs con- 
cerning missions, education, etc., intro- 
duced in 1917. 

The Commission proposes an entirely 
new text which preserves the essential 
content of the traditional General Prayer 
but expresses the thought in unstilted 
and idiomatic English. 

The text is broken into paragraphs to 
sharpen attention and aid concentration. 
Each paragraph is followed by a congre- 
gational response which again invites full 
congregational participation. 

Realizing that there are times when 
brevity is desirable, certain paragraphs 
are marked for possible omission. 

The Prayer of the Church is suggested 
as a title. Introductory rubrics provide for 
special procedures. 


A Hymn and the BeENnepicTion shall 
follow if there be no Communion. 

THE HOLY COMMUNION 

THE Prerace. Unchanged, except that 
Proper Prefaces for Advent and All 
Saints’ Day have been provided. 

THE Sanctus. Unchanged 

THE EUCHARISTIC PRAYER 

Holy art Thou, O God, Master and 
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Lover of Men, Thou and Thine Only- | 
begotten Son, and Thy Holy Spirit, Holy 
art Thou and great is The Majesty of | 
Thy Glory, Who didst so love the world | 
as to give Thine Only-begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him might 
not perish, but have everlasting life; 

Who, having come into the world and 
having fulfilled for us Thy Holy Will, 
and being obedient unto the end, in the 
night in which He was betrayed, took 
bread; and when He had given thanks, 
He brake it and gave it to His disciples, 
saying, Take, eat; this is My Body, 
which is given for you; this do in re- 
membrance of Me: 

After the same manner also, He 
took the cup, when He had supped, and 
when He had given thanks, He gave it 
to them, saying, Drink ye all of it; this 
cup is the New Testament in My Blood, 
which is shed for you, and for many, 
for the remission of sins; this do, as oft 
as ye drink it, in remembrance of Me. 

Remembering, therefore, His salutary 
precept and all that He endured for us: 
His Passion and Death, His Resurrec- 
tion and Ascension, His Intercession 
and Rule at Thy Right Hand, and the 
Promise of His glorious Coming again, 
we give thanks to Thee, O Lord God 
Almighty, not as we ought, but as we 
are able; and we make here before 
Thee the Memorial which Thy dear 
Son hath willed us to make. 

And we beseech Thee mercifully to 
accept this our sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving, and to bless and sanctify 
with Thy Word and Holy Spirit these 
Thine own gifts of bread and wine. so 
that in very truth the bread which we 
break may be the communion of the 
Body of Christ, and the cup of blessing 
which we bless may be the communion 
of the Blood of Christ; so that we and 
all who partake thereof may be filled 
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with all heavenly benediction and 
grace, and, receiving the remission of 
our sins, be sanctified in soul and body 
and have our portion with all Thy saints 
who have been well-pleasing unto 
Thee; through the Same, Christ, our 
Lord, who taught us to pray and 
through Whom we make bold to say: 
Our Father, Who art in heaven... . 


Norte: The earliest Christian liturgies 
emphasized the Gifts, hallowed by “the 
Word of God and Prayer,” and the Thanks- 
giving of the Faithful for all the blessings 
of redemption. An invocation of the Holy 
Spirit was also general in the fourth cen- 
tury, and the Greek Church later came to 
regard this as effecting the Consecration. 
The Roman Church shifted the emphasis 
from the Thanksgiving to the Consecra- 
tion. It dropped the Epiclesis and regarded 
the recitation of the Words of Institution 
as the precise moment of consecration. 
Both the Greek and the Roman Churches 
developed lengthy prayers which led up 
to the Verba and which, in spite of much 
that was unscriptural and impure, yet con- 
tained some noble ascriptions, aspirations, 
and intercessions. 

The Reformation again shifted the em- 
phasis from the Consecration to the Ad- 
ministration and the Reception. Because of 
the false sacerdotal ideas which had per- 
meated these parts, Luther rejected the 
Offertory and the Canon. Disregarding all 
liturgical history and practice, he kept only 
the Narrative of the Institution as a war- 
rant for each celebration and a proclama- 
tion of the Gospel. The Church Orders 
generally followed his example, and the 
use of the simple Words of Institution, 
preceded or followed by the Lord’s Prayer, 
came to be regarded as a Lutheran pe- 
culiarity. 

Practically all Christian communions— 
Eastern, Roman, Anglican, Protestant— 
provide some prayer of consecration or 
thanksgiving at this point in the service. 

Many Lutherans in all periods, while 
not regarding an extended prayer as neces- 
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sary to consecration, have felt that our 
liturgy would be strengthened and en- 
riched by the restoration of a Prayer of 
Remembrance and Thanksgiving. 

A carefully framed prayer at this point 
would be in agreement with our Lord’s 
example and command (He “blessed” the 
Bread and “gave thanks” for the Cup); 
and with the practice of the Universal 
Church. It would add richness, warmth, 
and expressiveness to the service and 
would eliminate the possibility of a me- 
chanistic idea of consecration inherent 
in the present use of the Verba alone. 
Furthermore, it would be of very great 
service in defining in simple and devo- 
tional language, and as no other part of the 
service really does, the essential meaning 
of the Sacrament and its relation to the 
Last Supper. 

Since all that should be included in such 
a prayer has been fittingly and beautifully 
expressed over and over again in the his- 
toric liturgies, the Commission has com- 
posed a prayer which consists largely of 
selections and arrangements of historic 
material. This form was unanimously 
agreed upon after prolonged investigation 
and discussion. 


Acnus Det. Unchanged 


THE ADMINISTRATION. When the Min- 
ister giveth the Bread he shall say: The 
Body of Christ, given for thee. 

When he giveth the Cup he shall say: 
The Blood of Christ, shed for thee. 

After he hath given the Bread and the 
Cup, or after all have been communi- 
cated, the Minister shall say: 

The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and His precious Blood strengthen and 
preserve you unto eternal life. 


Nune Dimirtis. Unchanged 


Tue THANKSGIVING. Unchanged, ex- 
cept for alternative collects which may 
be used instead of the prayer usually 
said. 

THE BENEDICTION 


God Goes with the Fisherman 


By MYRTH B. SARVELA 


Into the harbor of Sitka, Alaska, the Pacific fishing fleet gathers for the | 
"Blessing of the Boats" which takes place in the little Lutheran church | 


“Trg DAY IS dedicated to you. . 
you men who go down to the sea in 
ships,” towered the voice of the Rev. 
Ernst H. Nygaard, pastor of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, as he opened 
the 11 o’clock service on the day of the 
Fisherman’s Festival at Sitka, Alaska. 

Fishermen from up and down the 
coast and as far south as Seattle attend 
the annual fisherman’s festival, inaug- 
urated 36 months ago by Pastor Ny- 
gaard. April 25, date of this year’s fes- 
tival, was beautiful with clear blue 
skies. The sound was sparkling like 
diamonds as the west wind rippled the 
surface of the water. Early morning 
found the streets crowded with fisher- 
men and local citizens, and by 10:30 
they began to assemble in the Lutheran 
church to participate in the festival. 

Mrs. Peter Sylte, the organist, and 
the church’s choir rendered hymns per- 
taining to the sea. A solo, “O Maker 
of the Mighty Deep,” was sung by Mr. 
John Holic. “A Better Understanding 
of God” was the theme of Pastor 
Nygaard’s sermon in which he said, 


“THERE ARE ships that will not sail 
again. There are fishermen who will go 


Mrs. Sarvela writes to us from aboard the hali- 
but boat ‘'Myrth."' She and her husband are 
fishing in Alaskan waters. Pastor Nygaard, a 
member of the ULC Pacific Synod, was grad- 
uated from Northwestern Seminary in 1941. 
The first Lutheran church in Alaska was organ- 
ized at Sitka by Finns in 1841. In 1941 a new 
church was built under the direction of the ULC 
Board of American Missions. 
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down to the sea no more. Yet go in 
Christian faith and confidently and 
courageously, experience God’s bless- 
bays, SE 

“Danger is a constant companion of 
the ‘men who go down to the sea.’ One 
does not have to look twice into the 
keen eyes of these rugged men to see 
and to realize the.danger that encircles 
them as they labor. These fishermen 
are a hardy lot. Rugged and raw-boned, 
their strong hands and weathered faces 
are concrete evidence of their battles 
with the elements. Hard toil, experi- 
ence, and their faith teach them how 
to meet the sea on its own terms... 
The Lutheran Church wants to bestow, 
in behalf of God, her divine blessing 
upon you the brave men of the sea.” 


Dr. WittiaM CHARTERIS, mayor of 
Sitka, welcomed the fishermen from 
other ports and greeted the home fleet. 
He said, “Sitka’s Annual Fisherman’s 
Festival, due to the industry and in- 
spiration of Pastor Nygaard, has be- 
come famous in every Pacific port of 
the United States, Canada, and Alaska. 

. . We shall look forward to your 
safe return.” 

Captain O. Odegaard of Seattle spoke 
in behalf of the out-of-town fishermen 
and Captain E. C. Tibbetts of Sitka 
brought greetings from the home fleet. 
Mr. Nick Bolshanin, fish buyer, wel- 
comed the fishing fleet to Sitka, and 
told of the “blessing of the boats” of 
the native sealers at Unalaska 20 years 
ago by the Russian Church. Fishermen 
traveled miles to attend this service 
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and would not leave for the sealing 
grounds until their crafts had been 
blessed by the church. 

Mr. Ed Reed, treasurer of the church, 
greeted the guests for the Fisherman’s 
Center located in the basement of the 
church and explained some of the prob- 
lems in maintaining “a home away from 
home” for the fishermen. He urged that 
the home fleet as well as those from 
other parts use the services that the 
center offered. 


In cLosinc the service Pastor Nygaard 
invited everyone to adjourn to the 
Fisherman’s Center to partake of a 
dinner prepared by the ladies and fur- 
nished by the businessmen of Sitka. 
Long banquet tables were filled. Mr. 
Ralph Weeks of the Alaska Native 
Service asked the blessing. Ladies of 
the church served the dinner. Co- 
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operation and good will were reflected 
in the faces of the assembled crowd. 
Voices of doctors, merchants, fishbuy- 
ers, fishermen, housewives and children 
alike added a musical hum to the con- 
versations as the dinner progressed. 
Pastor Nygaard greeted the guests as 
they arrived, bestowing God’s blessing 
upon his big family. On the davenport 
in the corner sat three silent young men 
with wide-open eyes. They made no 
attempt to go to the table and when 
spoken to by the other guests they hung 
their heads. “Er dere Norsk?” asked 
the pastor as he walked over to them. 
Their faces became animated and they 
all began to talk at once in Norwegian. 
Three weeks ago they had been in Nor- 
way. And now, as crew members of 
the halibutor “Brest” they had arrived 
from Seattle just an hour before. Their 
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skipper had told them that they must 
reach Sitka in time for the Fisherman’s 
Festival and to be present for the bless- 
ing of the boats. 


Pastor Nycaarb sat talking with them 
until the tables had partly cleared. He 
told them of the growth of the Fisher- 
man’s Festival and the Fisherman’s 
Center. In three years the crowd at- 
tending the Festival had tripled. In 
1945 one table was all that was needed 
to feed 80 guests. Today all the tables 
were filled and a number of the 180 
present waited for a second sitting. 
During the operation of the Center 
2,700 persons have signed the guest 
book. He showed his office in the Cen- 
ter where he is available at all times 
to administer to the needs of those who 
seek him. 

“The fishermen are a grateful peo- 
ple,” he said, as he opened his file of 
letters received from users of the facil- 
ities offered by the Center. “We are a 
home away from home for all fisher- 
men. Here you can have a bath. Leave 
your laundry if you wish and I will do 
it for you. Write letters, and have your 
mail sent in our care and we will guard 
it until you call. Our hostess, Mrs. 
Grace Chase, has a pot of hot coffee 
ready and pie or cake to serve to you. 
As the demands for service have in- 
creased we have kept ahead of the 
tide.” 

The young men were no _ longer 
strangers. Although they did not un- 
derstand the English language they 
mingled with the crowd smiling and 
nodding their heads as they ate. 


AN OVERTURNED FISHBOX served as the 
speakers’ platform at the dock where 
the services were resumed at three 
o’clock. Members of the Sitka school 
band in their new blue and white uni- 
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forms, and Miss Jerry Beam’s Sheldon | 
Jackson choir of 60 students helped | 
with the ceremony of “Blessing the | 
Fleet.” aa | 

A crowd estimated at 700 was waiting | 
with the speakers as the time for the 
ceremony arrived. 

At the close of the hymn, “Eternal | 


Father Strong to Save,’ those assem- |} 
bled stood with bowed head as the Rev. |} 


Elwood Hunter, pastor of the Preshy- | 
terian Church, gave the invocation. 

Pastor Nygaard called upon Ole 
Norsleten, a crew member of the 
“Felipse,” a halibut boat, who said, “We | 
left Seattle with the purpose of reach- 
ing Sitka for the ‘Blessing of the Boats.’ 
Rough weather delayed us. We were 
unable to get here for the morning 
service but we did arrive in time for 
the fine dinner. .. . I am glad to be here 
on this beautiful day and to take part 
in this ceremony. Three years ago there 
were about two hundred people on this 
dock, and not nearly as many boats at 
the floats. We halibut fishermen plan 
to leave Seattle for the halibut banks 
in time to stop over in Sitka to attend 
your annual festival.” 

Pastor Nygaard, in the flowing black 
robe, mounted the platform and spoke 
again. “This day is dedicated to you 
. . . to you men who go down to the 
sea in ships ... and today the church 
invokes the blessing of God upon you, 
your crews, your boats, and your equip- 
ment as you now are to depart for the 
fishing grounds of the Aleutians and 
the Alaska waters. May you go in faith 
in Him who still is the sovereign of the 
sea and the ruler of the wind and the 
waves confidently praying: 


“Tord be wtih us when we sail 
Upon the lonely deep; 
Our Guide on the silent deck 
The midnight watch we keep.’ ” 
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The Earth is the Lord’s 


By FRANK B. HERZEL 


There is a variety of stewardship we don't talk enough about, the 


stewardship of the land, and in the long run it will determine our future 


WHEN ABRAHAM WAS called to leave 
Ur of the Chaldees, he left a land that 
was fertile and a people that was pros- 
perous. Today that land is a desert 
waste, and only scattered shepherds 
may be found among the ruins of a 
once-mighty civilization. 

For several thousand years Babylon 
was one of the great world powers. 
Then the fertile topsoil was allowed to 
be carried away, and the glory that was 
Babylon departed. Destruction that 
foreign armies could not achieve was 
accomplished by the loss of the soil. 

On the surface of most land there is 
an important layer of earth, from a few 
inches to several feet in depth. Where 
there is this layer of earth there is life. 
Where this layer is not present there is 
not life. By the patient processes of 
nature the Lord has built up, through 
thousands of years, areas rich in this 
fundamental resource—soil, 

If cultivated properly, and if used 
wisely, this soil could be used through 
endless generations. Allowed to deplete 
and to erode, the basis of human life is 
destroyed. 


WHAT ARE THE FACTS concerning “THE 
LORD'S LAND” in America? In this 
youthful land of ours 50 million acres of 
once-fertile cropland have been ruined 
for further cultivation. Much of this 
is now abandoned. Another 50 million 
acres are well on the road toward 
abandonment. And on another 100 mil- 
lion acres of cropland we have per- 
mitted erosion to peel off from 25 to 75 
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per cent of the topsoil. Two hundred 
million acres ruined for further cultiva- 
tion, severely damaged or seriously im- 
paired, is a lot of land. If used properly, 
it would have been enough to support 
over 60 million people. 

Just how much is 200 million acres? 
Take Maryland and Kentucky, then 
add all of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and 
finally add Missouri—that is 200 million 
acres. Not that these particular states 
are all eroded, but in the whole United 
States an area of that size is affected. 

The fairly modern disease called “the 
decline of the rural church” will be 
found to be associated with the loss of 
our soil. The disease may have other 
contributing causes. But more than we 
have ever realized, the church has a 
vital stake in the soil. 


THE CHURCH MUST BE interested, first, 
because “The earth is the Lord’s.” He 
labored patiently for thousands of years 
to make this soil—to grind down the 
rocks, to encourage micro-organic life, 
to foster the growth of the simpler, then 
the more complex forms of plant and 
animal life. 

Year after year the process con- 
tinued, so that to this ground-up rock 
base there have been added humus 
and chemical compounds, a laboratory 
of complex life. In studying the process 
we should say reverently: “This is the 
Lord’s doing, and it is marvelous in our 
sight!” It is indeed the Holy Earth. 

It is by the initiative of God that there 
is a homeland for man. The earth with 
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its many marvelous adaptations of to- 
pography, soil, climate, sunshine, is 
given to man as a Garden of Eden. Man 
is “to dress it and to keep it—and to re- 
plenish the earth.” This is the initial 
vocation of man. 

The process of winning bread from 
the soil is a most wholesome combina- 
tion of divine gift and human toil. Man 
is given the tremendously important 
task of guiding and directing the crea- 
tive processes set in motion by God. 

It is in this process of guiding nature 
that man may misuse his gifts. God 
has given to man the power to shape 
his destiny! And what a destiny! Man 
can destroy forests, denude mountains 
and hillsides so that the soil will rapidly 
wash down to the ocean. Man can aid 
erosion and produce gullies, bringing 
hunger among those who live even at 
the source of food supply. 

Or man can carefully till the land, 
saving and replenishing the soil, sup- 
plying bread enough for the farm fam- 
ily and having enough to share with the 
city people. It is strange what powers 
God has let fall into human hands, 
virtually the powers of life or of self- 
destruction. 


TODAY WE HAVE greatly increased 
mechanization on the farms. Man is 
able to speed up the wasting away of 
millions of acres of soil instead of giving 
patient care. However, machinery is 
also available to make easier co-opera- 
tion with God in saving the holy earth. 
Acres only partially robbed of their 
topsoil may be more carefully tended 
through the use of power machinery, 
and be saved for generations to come. 

The church must preach that man has 
a stewardship. It is a stewardship to 
use properly the soil for our present 
needs, and to save the productive re- 
sources of the soil for future genera- 
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tions. As declared by the Malvern Con- 
ference, “We must recover reverence 
for the earth and its resources, treating | 
it no longer as a reservoir of potential | 
wealth to be exploited, but as a store- | 
house of divine bounty on which we | 
utterly depend.” 


THE SIGNIFICANCE of the elements in | 


the Holy Communion (products of the 
soil) lies in the precious promises of 
our Lord, and in the faith of the re- 
cipient. The elements remain the same, 
though we do consider them as holy. 
Similarly, the soil is treated as some- 
thing holy—sacramentally, if you choose 
—because of the divine intention in its 
creation, and because of the human 
factors which use it to their nourish- 
ment. 

For the chief products of our Amer- 
ican farms are not the animals slaugh- 
tered for food, nor the millions of tons 
of wheat raised for bread, but the farm 
family. Theodore Roosevelt said, “If 
there is one lesson taught by history, it 
is that the permanent greatness of any 
state must ultimately depend more upon 
the character of its country population 
than upon anything else. No growth 
of cities, no growth of wealth, can make 
up for the loss in either the number or 
character of the farming population. 

“No nation has ever achieved per- 
manent greatness unless this greatness 
was based upon the well-being of the 
great farmer class, the men who live on 
the soil; for it is upon their welfare, 
material and moral, that the welfare of 
the nation ultimately rests.” 


THIS CRUCIAL IMPORTANCE of farm 
families is based, first of all, upon pop- 
ulation trends. Without increase from 
the outside the modern city would di- 
minish in population to less than half 
within 75 years. The same would hold 
true of city churches. But three-fifths 
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of all farm young people go to the 
larger towns and cities, and thus keep 
a continual flow of new life to both 
the cities and their churches. 

If the character and quality of this 
stream of rural youth to the cities are 
low and impoverished, the life of the 
cities will be lowered and impoverished. 
But if, as in the past, the rural churches 
can carry on their ministry, they can 
send a stream of youth who will seek 
the city churches, strengthen, and serve 
them. 

One item which in years to come will 
increasingly determine the character 
and quality of the farm families from 
which the young people come will be 
the strength of the soil which nourishes 
them. Eroded soil tends to produce 
eroded people. And while the church 
should not avoid her responsibility to 
minister to people on eroded lands, her 
more important ministry should be to 
keep people from becoming poor 
through loss of soil. 

For with soil erosion goes erosion of 
character and churchmanship. The de- 
nial of soil stewardship is followed by 
denial of church stewardship. The soil, 
the individual, the family, the church, 
civilization and life wash away one 
after the other. 


THE STRENGTHENING of rural life, like 
the farmer’s building of fences, is a per- 
petual task. Dr. Arthur Morgan, who 
successfully put TVA on its feet, has 
entered what he considers an even more 
important work—to help build the small 
community. It is his theory that many 
times in history urban civilizations have 
broken down, leaving society to rebuild, 
largely from the village level. With the 
possibility of a breakdown in our pres- 
ent social order, the small community 
would be the seed-bed from which a 
new order would have to grow. 
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It is significant that a man of Dr. 
Morgan’s abilities should champion 
rural life. There is need, however, for 
a sense of responsibility on the part 
of all people, both urban and rural. 
The blame for erosion (and erosion is 
only one of several serious rural prob- 
lems) does not rest only on the farmer. 
Everyone who profits from this relent- 
less pillaging of our national resources 
shares in the guilt. 

The widespread “slaughter” of forests, 
the draining of oil supplies, the destruc- 
tion that accompanies and follows strip 
coal-mining, are a part of the total pic- 
ture of a misuse of God’s holy earth. 
We are all members of a wasteful na- 
tion. We frustrate God’s good inten- 
tions bountifully to supply our needs, 
and we will find ourselves enslaved by 
poverty if we do not, as we say in the 
liturgy, “come to true repentance ere 
the day of grace be ended.” 


THE RURAL CHURCH has an opportunity 
and obligation to preach a glorious fel- 
lowship with God. Man cannot do with- 
out God. God has so made us and his 
world that he cannot do without man! 
God gives the seed, the soil, the sun- 
shine, and the rain. Man could eat, or 
burn, or throw away the seed. He could 
waste the land. Or he can hear the call 
of a hungry world, and the voice of-the 
Christ, “Give ye them to eat”—and co- 
operate with God. 

This philosophy for rural life is basic 
for all life, in city or in country. No 
matter how decent or Christian we are 
with our fellowmen, if we are not de- 
cent in respect to our soil we shall all 
perish. On the other hand, a deep sense 
of stewardship of the soil and of all soil 
products would deepen our sense of 
reverence for our fellowmen, and direct 
our hearts to God in the deeper things 
of the spirit. 
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WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


We Thank God For Our Hands 


“My HANDS LOOK like boxing gloves,” 
said Patty, surveying the two bundles 
of bandages at the ends of her arms. 
Last week Patty and Mary Alice had 
gone exploring in the woods. Patty ex- 
plored a clump of trailing vines so 
vigorously that she got a bad case of 
ivy poisoning. The more her hands 
itched, the more Patty scratched. And 
the more she scratched, the more her 
poor hands grew red and_ swollen. 
Finally they had to be heavily bandaged 
to keep the lotion on the skin and 
Patty’s scratching fingernails away. 

“Does it hurt?” asked Mary Alice 
sympathetically. 

“Not so much. It itches, though. But 
the worst part is not being able to use 
your hands.” 

Mary Alice looked around the room. 
“There isn’t much you can do without 
your hands, is there?” 

“You can read... if you can turn 
the pages, and I can do that. And you 
can use the radio, though you need 
your hands to turn the dials. But im- 
agine! Mother has to help me dress, 
and I can just hardly feed myself at 
mealtime.” 


“I GUESS WE will have to put off mak- 
ing our puppet theater until your hands 
are well,” said Mary Alice sadly. 

Patty nodded. “I couldn’t manage 
puppets with these big paws... .I can’t 
even help to make the dolls, or sew 
their costumes. Really, Mary Alice, did 
you ever think how important hands 
are?” 

“There are oodles of things that I 
like to do, but you need hands for all 
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of them. Think of it! Painting, sewing, 
cutting out paper dolls...” 

“And ali the things that we are going 
to do when we grow up that need 
hands! My, wouldn’t it be too bad if 
Mother had her hands wrapped up like 
mine. No cooking, no sewing, no iron- 
ing!” 

“I heard my mother say something 
about hands to my’ father. They were 
talking about my Grandmother Bentley, 
and mother said she wondered how 
many pies and cakes Grandma’s hands 
had made and carried to neighbors, or 
how many toys Grandma’s hands had 
made for little children. And they 
talked about how her hands had always 
been busy doing helpful things for her 
own family and for everyone she 
knew.” 


PaTTy LOOKED at her bandages sol- 
emnly. “Well, I’m glad that the Heav- 
enly Father gave us hands to do all the 
things we like to do. And I’m going 
to try to remember your Grandma’s 
hands, Mary Alice, and see to it that 
mine are the helpful kind, too.” 


WE READ THE BIBLE: I Kings 17:8-16: 
The Story of a Woman Who Helped 
Elijah. 

WE SING A HYMN: Beautiful Saviour 
(Parish School Hymnal, 184). 


WE PRAY TOGETHER: Heavenly Father, 
we thank thee for our hands. We are 
glad that there are so many interesting 
things to do with our hands. We are 
grateful for people who have helped us 
with their hands, and we are going to 
try to have helpful hands. Amen. 
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The Court of Injustice! 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


TRAGEDY STALKS the nation when 
rogues wear the robes of justice. Un- 
scrupulous politicians ruled Israel. They 
controlled religion from the temple and 
manipulated the courts from the palace 
of the high priest. 

The family of Annas had connived 
with Rome for the office of high priest. 
He, his five sons, and his son-in-law 
Caiaphas held the office between them 
for many years. At the time of Jesus’ 
arrest, Caiaphas was officially high 
priest, though the old fox, Annas, seems 
to have been the master plotter, and 
held most influence with the Jews. 


Ir was To the house of Annas that 
they first took Jesus. It was still night, 
and any trial would be illegal until 
daylight. After a preliminary examina- 
tion Jesus was taken to the palace of 
Caiaphas. 

The record of the trial there is given 
in detail by the four evangelists. It is 
a record of such infamy that any honest 
person blushes with shame to think 
that man could stoop so low. Even the 
traitorous act of Judas does not stand 
out as black as the hypocrisy of these 
intellectual and religious leaders of 
Israel. Judas was greedy and ignorant. 
These men were protectors of law and 
order and inheritors of the covenant of 
God with Israel. 

Instead of acting as judge for the 
protection of the accused as well as for 
the administration of justice, Caiaphas 
became the prosecutor. Some of the 
records of Nazi “justice” remind us of 
this trial. What evidence could be 
brought against Jesus? False witnesses 
trumped up such patently unfounded 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


Mark 14:53-72. Parallel readings: Matthew 26: 
57—27:1; Luke 22:54-71; John 18:13-27. 


charges that the court, low as it was, 
did not give them credence. 

Two witnesses, according to Matthew, 
agreed that Jesus had threatened to 
tear down the temple and build it again 
in three days. What Jesus had said 
was, “Destroy this temple and in three 
days I will raise it again” (John 2:19). 

He had not said that he would destroy 
the temple, but that these leaders of 
Israel would destroy it. And he had 
not referred to the temple built by 
Herod, but to his own body. The court 
realized that such a charge would never 
hold water in a Roman court. Some 
charge must be found that could be 
presented to Pilate as sufficient reason 
for the death sentence. 


So CarapuHas arose from his high seat 
in the center of the court and strode 
forward to face Jesus. He demanded 
that Jesus give answer to the accusa- 
tions. There were no accusations worthy 
of answer, as the high priest well knew. 
Jesus remained silent. 

Then Caiaphas adjured Jesus to an- 
swer this direct question: “Are you the 
Christ, the Son of the Blessed?” 

Jesus gave him the answer he was 
looking for. He said, “I am; and you 
will see the Son of man sitting at the 
right hand of Power, and coming with 
the clouds of heaven.” 

It is tremendously important to see 
the implications of this answer. For 
Caiaphas it meant that he could claim 
before Pilate that Jesus was a pretender 
to the throne of Israel. He had con- 
fessed that he believed himself to be 
the Messiah, therefore the promised 
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king who was expected to set up a new 
Jewish empire. 

For us the answer of Jesus makes 
clear that he went to the cross because 
he claimed to be the Christ, the Son of 
God. It is not enough to admire Jesus 
as the greatest ethical teacher of all 
time. We cannot limit our allegiance 
to his way of life, however beautiful 
and practical. If we take Jesus at all, 
we must take him on his own grounds. 
By his own word, when his life was at 
stake, Jesus declared himself to be the 
Son of God, the Redeemer of the world. 

Caiaphas tore his robes as a hypo- 
critical sign of horror at Jesus’ blas- 
phemy. The attendants, taking their 
cue from the high priest, spit in the 
face of Jesus, blindfolded him, and 
then struck him, mockingly calling on 
him to prophesy who had delivered the 
blows. This was a court of injustice. 


INTERWOVEN WITH the story of the 
trial of Jesus is the sad account of 
Peter’s denial. He had followed afar 
off. Because he was known by someone 
in the retinue of the high priest, he 
got into the hall. He was warming 
himself by the fire, hoping that he 
would be mistaken for one of the ser- 
vants. Then a maidservant asked him 
whether he had not been with Jesus. 
He lied, claiming that he did not know 
what she was talking about. 

She was not to be silenced and began 
to point him out to the bystanders as a 
disciple of Jesus. Again Peter denied 
all connection with his Lord. A third 
time he was accused of being a Galilean 
and therefore undoubtedly a follower 
of Jesus. John attributes this question 
to a kin of Malchus ,who had been 
wounded by Peter in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. 

This time Peter invoked a curse on 
himself and swore lustily, “I do not 
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know of whom you speak.” It is a dis- 
tressing record for the bold man who 
had boasted, “Though all the rest de- 
sert you, I will never desert you.” Jesus 
had warned him that Satan had asked 
for him, to sift him like wheat. One 
would say that there was little but chaff 
left in the sifter. 


PETER WAS BROUGHT to his senses by 
two occurrences. Luke tells us that 
after his denials Jesus looked on Peter. 
Can one picture the face of Jesus, 
marred by the blows of his enemies, as 
he looked into the eyes of Peter? It 
was a look more of love than accusa- 
tion. Peter’s own conscience would be 
his most merciless accuser. 

Then the cock crew. The first sound 
of the crowing cock probably came 
near the beginning of the denials, per- 
haps at 2 a.m. The second crowing came 
after the third denial, at about sunrise. 
The sound stirred the memory of Peter 
and he recalled that Jesus had warned 
him that before the cock crew twice he 
would have denied him thrice. This, 
with the look that Jesus had given him, 
sent him running out of the doorway 
where he wept great sobs of repentance. 

Jesus would have said of Peter “the 
spirit indeed is willing but the flesh is 
weak,” as he had said when the three 
disciples fell asleep on watch in the 
Garden of Gethsemane. Peter had fol- 
lowed Jesus, though afar off. He had 
dared to follow him into the court of 
his enemies. He had meant weil. He 
had seen that he could do nothing to 
help Jesus. His trouble had been too 
much self-confidence. The fear of death 
was too much for him. 

But Peter’s case was not hopeless. 
He repented and was forgiven. We, 
who deny our Lord daily, may take 
heart. “He is faithful and just to forgive 
us our sins.” 
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Vacation Blues 


“ANYBODY HOME?” called Francie 
Hedges, pressing her nose to the screen 
door, little-girl fashion. 

“Come on in.” I am always glad to 
see Francie. “I guess I am the only 
person here just now. Will I do?” 

“I was really looking for Joan, but 
T’ll come in and bother you for a little 
while—if you can stand me.” 

“Any time I can’t stand you, I’ll let 
you know.—Aren’t those the cutest 
shorts, with their little plaid cuff! Has 
Joan seen them?” 

“TI guess not. This is the first time 
I’ve had them on. I only got out of the 
house in them because I’m on my way 
over to the tennis court.” 


I cHOKED BACK the remark that I 
wished I could be that firm with Joan. 
Mrs. Hedges does rule her family with 
a rod of iron, but they don’t seem to 
mind. And the results—I suppose you 
could call Francie a result—are charm- 
ing. 

“Joan has gone to the store for me. 
She should be back any minute, unless 
she has stopped to talk on the way.” 

“T wanted her to go over to the tennis 
courts and play a couple of sets. Alex 
said he’d get another boy if I’d bring 
Joan, and we could play some doubles.” 

“She'll probably think that is fun if 
she isn’t too sleepy. Several of the girls 
slept over at Ginny’s last night and I 
gather they didn’t sleep much.” 

“You look ambitious with all those 
things you are writing.” 

‘Y’m not getting very far, I’m afraid. 
I thought I’d catch up on my corre- 
spondence while the weather is cool 
and I have lots of pep. But I guess I 
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spent too much energy on my house- 
work before I started to write letters.” 

“Mark says you get up at the crack 
of dawn to get his breakfast since he 
has this job in the city.” 

“And I like it. Mark and Joan are 
both pretty efficient in the kitchen, and 
sometimes it is a temptation to let him 
look after himself. I get a lot more done 
this way though.” 

“He appreciates it too. Funny, some 
boys would just take it for granted. But 
Mark thinks it is really swell of you.” 

“Poor thing. Shows he isn’t used to 
being waited on.” 

“He doesn’t look as though he suf- 
fered from neglect.—Here comes Joan.” 

“Hi,” Joan greeted us, staggering un- 
der two heavily loaded paper bags. 
“Why didn’t someone tell me ginger 
ale weighed a ton? I’d have left the 
stuff for dad to pick up with the car.” 

“We would have had quite a wait. 
He’s gone to play golf with Mr. Bach.” 


“How ABOUT SOME tennis, Joan?” 
Francie asked. “Here, let me help you 
with those bundles.” She took hold of 
one of the paper bags and hoisted it into 
her arms. Just as she started for the 
kitchen, the bottom seam of the con- 
tainer gave way. Ginger ale bottles 
cascaded to the floor. 

“Rek!” squealed Joan. 

“Look what I’ve done,” wailed 
Francie. 

Fortunately the rug was soft enough 
to cushion the fall and the bottles shot 
out in different directions rather than 
against one another. 

“Not a bit of harm done,” I laughed, 
a bit weakly I’m afraid. Francie col- 
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lapsed into the nearest chair, clutching 
to her breast the package of sliced 
cheese which had remained safely in 
the bag. 

Joan summoned her wits, carried her 
other package to the kitchen, and re- 
turned to collect the fallen bottles. 
“Whoops! This one’s fizzing! We’d bet- 
ter drink it.” 

“You are right about that. We all 
need something to revive us after that 
narrow escape. I don’t think either the 
rug or the furniture would have been 
improved by a soda-water bath.” I 
followed Joan to the kitchen. Francie 
pulled herself together enough to fol- 
low us. 


JOAN HEAPED glasses with ice cubes 
and poured the sizzling amber liquid. 
I perched on the kitchen stool and the 
girls draped themselves against the sink 
as we sipped the cooling refreshment. 

“Were you saying something about 
tennis, Francie?” asked Joan in a swift 
return to normalcy. 

“T met Alex Windecker this morning 
and I was telling him what a beating 
Mark and I took last night, mostly be- 
cause we were trying to do it right and 
cover our own sides of the court. Trou- 
ble was I could never return the ones 
I was supposed to get. Mark was nice 
about it, but he could have made out 
better playing alone against the other 
two. So Alex suggested that I get hold 
of you and he’d find us a fourth to prac- 
tice this afternoon. How about it?” 

“Well,” Joan had turned distant at 
the mention of Alex, “I guess I could 
play for a little while. Have you signed 
up for a court?” 

“Alex said he’d take care of that.” 

“Well, if you’ve signed up for a court 
and everything, I guess I might as well.” 
Her tone was cool and Francie looked 
puzzled. She couldn’t be expected to 
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understand that Joan doesn’t know 
quite how to take Alex. His teasing, 
combined with the difference in their 
ages, throws her off balance and she re- 
treats into an indifference which ap- 
pears at times to verge on dislike. Just 
the same I have never seen her refuse 
an invitation to go anywhere because 
of him. 

“If you don’t want to go—” Francie 
said, hesitantly. 

“Oh, I’ll come, but I’d better put on 
something else first.” She hurried up- 
stairs to change and Francie and I wan- 
dered back to the living room. 


FRANCIE PERCHED on the arm of the 
davenport, swinging one foot reflect- 
ively. “Sounds funny. But I’m getting 
tired of vacation. We’re going away the 
last two weeks in August and that will 
be fun. Still, Pll be glad to get back to 
school.” 

“That I should live to hear anyone 
come right out and say it!” 

“Isn’t it awful? Dad calls it my va- 
cation blues. In a way I had a better 
time last year when mother was sick 
and I had all the housework to do. Oh, 
I still make beds and help with the 
dishes, but she does most of the real 
work. And there isn’t even any Luther 
League to keep me busy. Seems silly 
to shut down in the summer time when 
we'd all have more time for it than we 
have in the winter.” 

“Usually, so many people go away 
for the entire summer that it hasn’t 
seemed worth while to keep on with the 
meetings, but perhaps we ought to do 
something this year.” 

“Couldn’t we have a clothing drive, 
at least? We have enough people around 
to manage that, I’m sure.” 

“Talk it over with the rest, why don’t 
you? I know that whatever you decide 
will be all right with Pastor Lathrop.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Lodge and marriage 


Are lodges wrong? 

My husband and I were reared in the 
— church and were taught by a beloved 
pastor that lodges denied Christ and were 
a sin. Upon coming to this community 
my husband was influenced to join the — 
order, without letting me know about it. 
When I learned about it I was terribly 
hurt. But there wasn’t a thing I could do, 
so I let him alone. Soon he felt that I 
too should join, but this I refused. Three 
years ago he left home because I declined 
to follow his wishes. Since then he has 
made it known he would like to come back. 
He has been coming to church some. 

I talked the problem over with our pas- 
tor and he feels that being a — helps a 
man to be a better Christian, and he indi- 
cated that a wife should do as her husband 
wishes. 

Now I am being criticized by the church 
people for being “so unforgiving,’ and by 
Jack’s mother and family also. I don’t 
think the criticism is just, for in my heart 
I’'d be disloyal to Christ if I joined a secret 
order or took part in it. Am I being nar- 
row? Have I a one-track mind, as my 
husband says? 


Take your husband back. Making a 
success of your marriage is far more 
important to both of you than the lodge 
question. 

Appreciation of one another’s view- 
points and a Christian tolerance are 
needed in marriage, as in other rela- 
tionships. Your husband should not in- 
sist upon any violation of conscience on 
your part, and you should respect his 
viewpoint. Conjugal love, when it’s 
what it should be, prompts one partner 
to try to please the other, and to go to 
great lengths to do so. 

Arbitrary insistence that one either 
do this or that is out of order. If the two 
of you can talk over this problem calmly 
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and arrive at a common view your 
problem will be solved. If you can’t 
reach agreement, charity toward one 
another’s attitudes must be practiced. 
Love ought to be strong and deep 
enough to prompt such action. There is 
no good reason why your different out- 
looks should prove a source of per- 
petual discord. 

It’s a pity that items of this sort should 
be magnified into big issues by church 
members when so many marriages and 
families are breaking down, and when 
there are so many distressing problems 
confronting the world—difficulties to the 
solution of which we ought to devote 
our time, means, and energy, and on 
which Christians ought to be a unit. 


Getting along with youth 


How can parents and other grownups 
keep youthful in spirit and get along pleas- 
antly with young people? 


They need to be open-minded and to 
try to see themselves as the young set 
see them. That may not be easy, but it’s 
possible. Then they need a willingness 
to change and to adapt themselves to 
youth’s outlook. Association of grown- 
ups with young people, co-operation 
with them in various undertakings, 
helping them in planning, and trying to 
remember their own youthful feelings, 
ways, and ideas—all will help. 

Some adults have a hard time to hold 
themselves in tow. They’ve been so 
used to doing things for their children 
and for other children that they feel 
they must forever do so. They overlook 
the fact that young people would rather 
do most things for themselves and take 
the leading roles. Adults have to learn 
to efface themselves, stay in the sha- 
dows, and let the young people run 
their own show. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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Fifty Outstanding Religious Books, May 1947 —May 1948 


American Library Association List 
a Se 


Attwater, Donald. Christian Churches of 
the East. Vol. 1. Bruce. A descriptive 
introduction to those churches in the East 
which are in communion with Rome. 
Informative for both Catholic and non- 
Catholic. $4. 

Aulen, Gustaf. Church, Law and Society. 
Scribner. A discussion of the church’s 
responsibility in public affairs, written 
by a leading Swedish scholar and church 
leader. $2. 

Bailey, A. E. Christ and His Gospel in Re- 
cent Art. Scribner. Beautiful illustra- 
tions with pertinent but brief comments. 
$2. 

Baron, S. W. Modern Nationalism and 
Religion. Harper. A noted Jewish his- 
torian traces the inter-relations of mod- 
ern nationalism and religion. Rauschen- 
busch lectures for 1944. $5. 

Berdyaev, Nicholas. The Russian Idea. 
Macmillan. The mind and soul of 19th 
century Russia as reflected in its writers 
and interpreted by a sensitive thinker 
of our own day. $2.75. 

Bishop, C. H. France Alive. Declan X. 
McMullen. An account of the religious 
revival in Catholic and Protestant France. 
$3. 

Blackwood, A. W., comp. The Protestant 
Pulpit; an Anthology of Master Sermons 
from the Reformation to Our Own Day. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. Half the sermons 
in this collection are by contemporary 
preachers. $2.75. 

Boehme, Jacob. The Way to Christ. Tr. by 
J. J. Stoudt. Harper. Eight treatises by 
one of the great mystics of all time. $3. 

The Book of Saints; a Dictionary of Ser- 
vants of God Canonized by the Catholic 
Church. Macmillan. A reference work. 
$6. 

Bowman, J. W. The Religion of Maturity. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. Seeks to demon- 
strate that the New Testament religion 
continues the prophetic revelation of the 
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Old Testament. $3. 

Brown, T. S., comp. Treasury of Religious 
Plays. Association Pr. Twenty plays and 
radio dramatizations chosen to meet the 
needs of churches, clubs, schools—groups 
of all ages. $3. 

Burkhart, R. A. How the Church Grows. 
Harper. Not only voices the widespread 
desire for a rebirth of the church, but 
gives practical suggestions about what 
may be done in any local situation. $2.25. 

Butler, G. P., ed. Best Sermons, 1947-1948 
edition. Harper. Includes sermons by 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish preach- 
ers, from Europe as well as America. 
$2.75. 

Cadbury, H. J. Jesus: What Manner of 
Man? Macmillan. The Shaffer lectures 
for 1946, in which the author inquires 
into the workings of the mind of Jesus. 
$2.25. 

The Cloud of Unknowing. Harper. An 
abridgment of a 14th century devotional 
classic by an anonymous Christian mys- 
tic. $1.50. 

Dodd, C. H. The Johannine Epistles. 
Harper. A highly readable and illum- 
inating commentary on the Moffatt trans- 
lation. Written by a leading scholar. 
$2.75. 

Farmer, H. H. God and Men. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. Emphasizes an intense per- 
sonalism in the Christian view of life. $2. 

Fletcher, J. F., ed. Christianity and Prop- 
erty. Westminster. A careful examina- 
tion of the historical development of 
Christian thought about property. $2.50. 

Graham, Aelred. The Christ of Catholicism: 
Longmans, Green. Not about doctrines 
but about Christ as apprehended in the 
faith of the Catholic Christian. $4. 

Grant, R. M. The Bible in the Church. 
Macmillan. A history of the interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures. $2.50. 

Hamilton, Edith. Witness to the Truth. 
Norton. A well-known classical scholar 
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seeks to rediscover the Christ, free from 
the incrustations with which ritual and 
theological dogma have surrounded Him. 
$3. 

Harkness, Georgia. Prayer and the Com- 
mon Life. Abingdon-Cokesbury. A dis- 
cussion in clear and simple language of 
the foundations of prayer, its methods, 
and its fruits, emphasizing the need of 
spiritual resources in achieving world 
peace and security. $2.50. 

Johnson, Samuel. Dr. Johnson’s Prayers, 
ed. by Elton Trueblood. Harper. Ar- 
ranged topically, these prayers are val- 
uable for their intrinsic merit and as a 
window into the inner life of Samuel 
Johnson. $1.50. 

Kaplan, M. M. The Future of the American 
Jew. Macmillan. The problem of Judaism 
as a religious culture in contemporary 
society. $6. 

Kemp, C. F. Physicians of the Soul; a His- 
tory of Pastoral Counseling. Macmillan. 
Traces the history of the church’s min- 
istering to the personal problems of in- 
dividuals from the time of Jesus to the 
present day. $2.75. 

Knox, John. On the Meaning of Christ. 
Scribner. A fresh and revealing approach 
to the significance of Christ for the 
Christian faith. $2.50. 

Lewis, C. S. Miracles. Macmillan. The 
popular Oxford scholar presents, with 
competence and disarming casualness, an 
argument for a super-naturalist inter- 
pretation of the world. $2.50. 

Lowrie, Walter. Art in the Early Church. 
Pantheon. A factual handbook, beau- 
tifully printed, with 500 illustrations not 
elsewhere collected. $6.50. 

Luccock, H. E. and Brentano, Frances, eds. 
Questing Spirit; Religion in the Lit- 
erature of Our Time. Coward-McCann. 
An anthology selected from British and 
American literature of the 20th century. 
$5. 

McNeill, J. T. Books of Faith and Power. 
Harper. A critical and historical inter- 
pretation of six great classics of Prot- 
estantism. $2. 

Maritain, Jacques. 
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The Person and the 


Common Good. Scribner. A brief il- 

. luminating discussion of the nature of 
personality and of the relations of per- 
sons and society. $2. 

Marlow, G. F. Churches of Old New Eng- 
land; Their Architecture and Their Ar- 
chitects, Their Pastors and Their People. 
Macmillan. $3.75. 

Matthews, I. G. The Religious Pilgrimage 
of Israel. Harper. A distinguished and 
concise review of the progress of He- 
brew religion from its earliest stages to 
the Council at Lydda. $4. 

Maus, C. P. The World’s Great Madonnas. 
Harper. Pictures, poetry, music and 
stories centering in the life of the Ma- 
donna and Her Son. $4.95. 

Maynard, Theodore. Humanist as Hero; 
the Life of Sir Thomas More. Macmillan. 
Intimate and vivid appraisal of this six- 
teenth century scholar and Christian 
martyr, and of the time in which he 
lived. $3. 

Nelson, W. S., ed. The Christian Way in 
Race Relations. Harper. A significant 
book of essays on various aspects of the 
theme. Written by members of the In- 
stitute of Religion who know the nature 
of the American caste system intimately. 
$2.50. 

O’Connor, W. R. The Eternal Quest; The 
Teachings of St. Thomas Aquinas on the 
Natural Desire for God. Longmans, 
Green. $4. 

Papini, Giovanni. The Letters of Pope 
Celestine VI to All Mankind. Dutton. 
Literary power and devotional zeal are 
combined in these letters of an imaginary 
prelate who with great Christian humil- 
ity laments the sins of the human family 
and calls for action in a desperate world. 
$3. 

Pascal, Blaise. Great Shorter Works of 
Pascal. Tr. by Emile Cailliet and J. C. 
Blankenagel. Westminster. Includes 
mostly letters, revealing the infinite va- 
riety of genius of the great Christian 
scholar-mystic. $4.50. 

Paterson, John. The Goodly Fellowship of 
the Prophets. Scribner. A non-technical, 

(Continued on page 42) 
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REVIEWS AND RATINGS OF CURRENT FILMS 


BY THE PROTESTANT MOTION PICTURE COUNCIL 
nnn LEE ESS 


Metopy Time (RKO) is a delightful com- 
bination of music, cartoon animation and 
“live” action. It has everything calculated 
to entertain, not to mention certain tech- 
niques that cause one to marvel at the 
artistry of Walt Disney. 

‘Melody Time” is a skillful compendium 
of several unrelated stories, all portrayed 
in exquisite color and with great imagina- 
tion in design and interpretation. The live 
characters fit in perfectly with the ani- 
mated drawings, and the whole imparts 
the wizardry of enchantment. 

Among the episodes are: “Once Upon a 
Wintertime’”—the story of a boy and girl 
who go sleighing in winter’s enchanted 
land and meet with adventures shared by 
animals and birds. . . . “Little Toot”—a 
children’s tale of a little tugboat in New 
York Harbor. .. . “Johnny Appleseed”— 
folk tale familiar to all... . “Pecos Bill”— 
a story of a mighty man of the desert. 

The three others are “Bumble Boogie,” 
“Blame it on the Samba,” and “Trees.” 
The latter is doubtless the loveliest of the 
collection, based on Joyce Kilmer’s poem. 

With this charming Disney fantasy, we 
can all be children again. 

DEsIGN FoR DEATH (RKO). A serious 
picture which should add to the under- 
standing of war. Confiscated Japanese 
documentary films are combined with 
studio-produced historical sequences to 
tell the story of the rise of the war lords 
in Japan, from feudal times to Pearl Har- 
bor, and the resulting tragedy to the peo- 
ple caught in the struggle. Free from hate 
propaganda. 

THe Emperor WALTz (Paramount). The 
way of a phonograph salesman from New 
Jersey (Bing Crosby) with a high-born 
lady of the Imperial court (Joan Fontaine) 
runs its parallel course with the love affair 
between a distinguished pedigreed poodle 
in need of psycho-analysis and a “mutt” 
as unsophisticated as his master. Strauss 
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waltzes and yodeling country folk furnish 
the musical obligato. Exceptional color 
photography helps redeem a preposterous 
farce of a story. 

Tue Iron Curtain (20th Century-Fox). 
This is a story based on some facts brought 
out at the Canadian spy trials after a code 
clerk at the Soviet Embassy in Ottawa 
revealed what his country was attempting 
to learn about atomic scientific secrets. 
The semi-documentary technique may give 
more authority than the picture deserves 
because of its propaganda overtones. It 
will in no way further the hopes of those 
working for Russian-American amity. 

Four Faces West (United Artists). Asa 
variation from the accepted “western,” this 
story gives the background of the rough- 
and-ready men and women whose valiant 
spirits made the West a great American 
heritage. Authentic and vital, it is based 
on actual events and characters, following 
closely the semi-biographical novel Paso 
Por Aqui by Eugene Manlove Rhodes. 

GivE My Recarps To Broapway (20th 
Century-Fox). Romantic comedy with a 
strong seasoning of music and hearthside 
philosophy. Tells the story of the family 
of an ex-vaudeville actor (Charles Win- 
niger), his wife (Fay Bainter), and their 
children. How the mother holds her brood 
—and her husband—in line, and inspires 
them to practice the good virtues, makes 
a story both clean and entertaining. 

Escare (20th Century-Fox). A picture 
comprised of strong conflicts between the 
forces of good and evil, personal judgment 
and public justice, this tells the story of 
an innocent man convicted of man- 
slaughter who escapes, is befriended by a 
girl (Peggy Cummins) and seeks sanctuary 
in a village church. 

So Evin My Love (Paramount). The 
story of a missionary’s widow (Ann Todd) 
who, in Jamaica in the 1860’s, falls under 
the spell of a blackguard (Ray Milland) 
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and does his bidding to the ultimate de- 
struction of her own sense of decency, in- 
tegrity and honor. Taken as a study in 
human weaknesses, this is an absorbing 
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Rep River (United Artists). Dramatiza- 
tion of the first great overland cattle drive 
up the Chisholm Trail to Abilene, Kansas. 
It has the inevitable flavor of Indian mas- 
sacre and “quick on the draw” rugged in- 
dividualism. There is considerable brutal- 
ity. The story is absorbing, the photog- 
raphy unusual. 

EASTER PARADE (MGM). This elaborate 
production associates Easter with bunny 
rabbits, eggs, flowers and fashion parades. 
Some familiar and some new tunes and 
lyrics by Irving Berlin, skillful dancing 
and singing by Fred Astaire, Judy Gar- 
land, Ann Miller and Peter Lawford em- 
bellish a story of stage life. 

Key Larco (Warner). Based on a play 
by Maxwell Anderson and with the help 
of an exceptional cast this portrayal of un- 
derworld activities along the Florida Keys 
has a strong impact on the emotions. Crime 
is shown with all its base violence and 
cruelty. Superb photography. 

Lapy From SHancHar (Columbia). A 
slow-paced and strenuous picture. Orson 
Welles is the narrator and plays the part 
of an Irish seaman whose questionable re- 
lationship with a rich adventuress (Rita 
Hayworth) brings on evil amid suspense, 
murder and confusion of plot and action. 

Tue VELVET ToucH (RKO). Theme: the 
devastating effect of fear on a woman, 
causing her to commit unpremeditated 
murder of the man who has helped her to 
achieve worldly fame but has stultified her 
real personality. Artistically produced 
with dramatic quality and excellent acting, 
this picture is for adults only. 

Tue Bap Sister (Universal-Interna- 
tional). A J. Arthur Rank production 
concerning two women who, at the oppo- 
site ends of the social scale, meet when 
they are both in great need. The contrast 
of poverty to riches makes for dramatic 
exploration of social values, even though 
the motivation is not always well shown. 
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THE TIME oF Your Lire (United Artists). 
The locale of this passing show of odd 
characters is a saloon on San Francisco’s 
waterfront. Containing no plot, it is a 
series of episodes touching the human 
flotsam who try to find a precarious anchor 
in alcohol. 

THUNDERHOOF (Columbia). A western 
picture of the desert and the men who ride 
over it. The emotions are primitive and 
crudely expressed. 

WATERFRONT AT Mipnicut (Paramount). 
Fair depiction of what is involved in ap- 
prehending “hijacking” gangs. Crime is 
shown in its true light. Faithfulness to duty 
and courage win out. 

UNbER CaLirornia Stars (Republic). An 
old-fashioned western brought up to date 
and enhanced by technicolor. The villain 
kidnaps the horse Trigger and pays dearly 
for this misdeed. 

Guns or Hate (RKO). A gold nugget 
identified as coming from a formerly rich 
mine causes the death of its owner and 
false accusations to be heaped upon two 
traveling cowboys wanting to be helpful. 
They are vindicated after the guilty are 
identified and punished. Average western; 
much action; slight romance. 

FuLLeR BrusH Man (Columbia). Selling 
brushes can lead to unexpected develop- 
ments, even murder, but a good salesman 
should be equal to any emergency. 

I JANE Doe (Republic). Exploration of 
a serious social problem: the behavior of 
an unfaithful husband sent overseas during 
the war, the evil results of his conduct, 
and the eventual dramatic climax wrought 
by the women he has betrayed. 

SEcRET SERVICE INVESTIGATOR (Republic). 
About tracing guilty counterfeiters of U.S. 
money and the machinations of criminals. 

Big Town Scanpat (Paramount). In- 
tended to show how a newspaper can be- 
come a force for good in the community— 
in this case, correct the causes of juvenile 
delinquency—this picture is lost in a maze 
of complications. The solution of the prob- 
lem becomes secondary to plot interest 
and. does not always give social values their 
proper emphasis. 
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It was the proud claim of citizens of 
Philadelphia in charge of “telling the 
world” about political nominating con- 
ventions assembled in the Quaker City 
in June and this month, that the city 
provided facilities for publicity inferior 
to none and superior to most such af- 
fairs of civic importance. We feel sure 
that every adult Lutheran in the United 
States who acknowledges even slight 
interest in selecting candidates for the 
nation’s presidency, noted gratefully 
the adequacy of reporting the programs 
of the sessions, the principal speeches 
and the varied analyses by numerous 
columnists and commentators. 

We of course made more than usual 
employment of our radio, but our 
church connections made us partic- 
ularly interested in the prayers that 
were offered at the opening of each ses- 
sion. As a matter of fact, we went to 
one of the city’s largest and most widely 
circulated daily papers, the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, during the week follow- 
ing the Republican convention in order 
to read in back copies what we had 
previously heard over the radio. We 
were in position to complement the ex- 
periences of 1948 with impressions 
made upon us in 1940 when we served 
as the official clergyman at one of the 
sessions. 

The backward look over the programs 
of these highly important events .in the 
political life of our nation shows thought 
given to the selection of ministers who 
“open the sessions with brief prayers.” 
Both Protestant and Catholic denomi- 
nations are expected to furnish their 
best known clergymen. At the two 
Philadelphia occasions which we were 
in position to observe, Cardinal Dough- 
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erty was in evidence, wearing the red 
robe of his position. Methodist bishops 
were invited and responded with peti- 
tions indicative of earnest eagerness to 
have divine guidance for their nation in 
the selection of its next president. 


Leaders imply followers 

For us Lutherans the eloquent and 
widely known Dr. Walter Maier, pro- 
fessor of theology at Concordia Semi- 
nary, St. Louis, and radio preacher, ap- 
peared. His prayer was of greater 
length than that of the Cardinal heard 
at an earlier session and more “popular” 
in its selection of petitions and diction. 
A reporter commented that Dr. Maier 
had asked God to provide us with a 
statesman, the implication being that a 
politician would be incompetent. 

Were one inclined toward the Amer- 
ican habit of “wise cracking,” he might 
observe that Dr. Maier made it plain to 
the God of nations that the United 
States government has need of an out- 
standingly fearless, wise and energetic 
chief executive operating in the na- 
tion’s capital at this very critical time. 
It could be inferred also that God was 
in process of learning what was wrong 
in Washington. The party leaders must 
not expect to hide from His all-seeing 
eye nor could they longer plead ignor- 
ance of their past iniquities. 

After re-reading the prayer as it was 
quoted in the local press, we sought to 
discern its implications and to face the 
weight of hostility to God which places 
so much and so great responsibility on 
the officers of state and nation. Perhaps 
one demand of the political decisions 
which will be made in the election of 
next November is a deeper and more 
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sincere measure of our individual rela- 
tions to God. 

As a. people we have committed too 
much to the occupants of offices of 
government. We have been indifferent 
to the fact that the people merit divine 
favor only if and when they administer 
the trusts imposed on them in a manner 
that is well pleasing to God. Not only 
leaders but followers must participate 
in the coming battles for the faith which 
the faithful must fight. There will be 
no neutrals. One recalls our Lord’s 
words, “he that is not with me is against 
me.” 


The resources of prayer 

We deem it fitting to write a few 
words at this time concerning that re- 
lationship to God which is the sphere of 
prayer. The assertions we shall make 
are not original; the importance of the 
subject is such as to justify our turning 
to the writings of the church’s teachers. 
From them we can say with definiteness 
that prayer is a form of communion 
with God and that it has a twofold 
nature. One of these is what one of our 
esteemed theologians calls a “habitude.” 
He has coined a term to direct attention 
to what other leaders of Christian 
thought have called “the indwelling 
Christ.” 

A single Scripture text is adequate 
for our guidance, though much more 
of the New Testament’s revelation 
could be invoked. “If any man will love 
me, the Father and I will come and 
make our abode with him.” If you care 
to “search” your Bible so as to become 
familiar with its declarations on this 
phase of our subject, you will gain a 
rich and strengthening reward. The 
greatest mystery, but also the greatest 
comfort, flows forth like a stream of 
living water from our enjoyment of the 
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Saviour’s presence in the inner room 
of our souls. 

But we are likely to give most 
thought to the second phase of prayers, 
the phase indicated in Paul’s exhorta- 
tion addressed to the believers at Phil- 
ippi—“in nothing be anxious, but in 
everything by prayer and supplication 
with thanksgiving, let your requests be 
made known unto God.” The article on 
prayer in our Lutheran Cyclopedia be- 
gins with the declaration that petitions, 
requests for guidance, gifts of grace, 
forgiveness of transgressions, and the 
many daily needs of believing people 
are presented to our heavenly Father 
as specific calls upon His inexhaustible 
resources and unfailing mercy. Even 
as children make confident demands 
upon their loving parents, so we call 
upon God in every time of real or 
fancied need. 

But the New Testament through the 
inspiration of St. James’ epistle takes 
cognizance also of requests which the 
Father does not grant. “Ye ask and re- 
ceive not because ye ask amiss,” he 
writes bluntly (James 4:3). We again 
draw upon the wisdom and Christian 
experience of one of the Church’s 
teachers who indicates the correct basis 
for petitionary prayer. We can have 
assurance of answers when we pray 
God for the gifts of grace which are 
encompassed by his own promises to us, 
and we request his fulfillment to us of 
such and such a promise. 

A very close and direct connection 
between our heavenly Father and his 
Word is thus established. The correct 
nature of prayers heard by delegates to 
an American political convention are 
perhaps entitled to scrutiny. Perhaps 
we shall find occasion to discuss those 
recently heard in the city of Philadel- 
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Large Attendance Reported on Hood 


Campus for Maryland Summer School 
By Witson P. Arp 


Hacrerstown—Church workers from all 
parts of the Maryland Synod headed for 
Frederick in the week of July 17-24 for 
the annual summer school 
conducted on the campus 
of Hood College. Director 
of the school this year was the Rev. How- 
ard F. Reisz, of Baltimore. 

Courses included: “Pioneering With 
Christ,” taught by Mrs. Andrew F. Theisz, 
Woodbine ... “A Brief Survey of the 
New Testament” by Dr. Elwood S. Falk- 
enstein, Westminster .. . “Religion in So- 
cial Life” by the Rev. Harold C. Letts, of 
the ULC Board of Social Missions... “A 
Study of the Christian Youth Hymnal” by 
Dr. Carl R. Simon, Washington, D. C.... 
“The Church Worker and His Work” by 
the Rev. Morris G. Zumbrun, Jefferson ... 
“China in the Asia of Today” by Dr. Paul 
P. Anspach, of the ULC Board of Foreign 
Missions “America’s Geographical 
Frontiers” by Mrs. Raymond C. Sorrick, 
Gettysburg. 

“Guiding Children in Christian Growth” 
by Miss Mabel Elsie Locker, of the ULC 
Parish and Church School Board... “The 
Use of Music in Christian Education” by 
the Rev. Frederick M. Otto, Fremont, Ohio 
... “Christian Evangelism” by Dr. Oscar 
W. Carlson, Baltimore .. . “Recreational 
Leadership” by Mrs. Ruth Garber Ehlers, 
of the National Recreation Association .. . 
“The Prophets and Their Message” by the 
Rev. Francis E. Reinberger, of Camp Hill, 
Pa. ... “The Use of Audio-Visual Aids 
in Religious Education” by the Rev. Ray- 
mond E. Miller, of Funkstown. 

Also on the teaching staff were the Rev. 
C. William Sprenkel, Washington; Dr. J. 
Frank Fife, Baltimore; Mrs. George Gluck, 
and Pastor and Mrs. P. David, of India. 
Vesper sermons were preached by Dr. 
Fred R. Seibel and Dr. Wilson P. Ard. On 
the official school staff were: Miss Mar- 
garet Heinzerling, dean of women; the 
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Rev. William E. Fox, dean of men; Dr. 
Margaret B. Ballard, administrative sec- 
retary; the Rev. Ralph H. Miller, registrar; 
Miss Agnes Kuhlman, nurse; and Virgil 
Doub, treasurer. 

Joun D. Hoitypay, one of the most 
highly respected and best-loved men of 
Washington county, died June 15 at- the 
age of 66. Holding various offices in St. 
Paul’s Church, Funkstown, Mr. Hollyday 
was superintendent of the Sunday school 
for 25 years, served on Maryland synodical 
committees, and was active in civic affairs. 

“A man of great ability,” said his pastor, 
the Rev. Richard M. Miller, “who was first 
of all known for his staunch Christian 
faith and his practice..of Christian ideals in 
all the relationships of life.” He held sev- 
eral public offices, always elected without 
opposition; he was Register of Wills from 
1919 to 1928, when he became vice pres- 
ident of the Nicodemus National Bank of 
Hagerstown. He was made president in 
1940. 

RECENTLY ELECTED OFFICERS of the West- 
ern conference Lutheran Sunday School 
Association are: president, Earl H. Bow- 
man, Smithsburg; first vice president, 
Charles Mumma, Rocky Ridge; second vice 
president, Dr. Roger Fiery, Hagerstown; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Roy Kiser, Key- 
mar; statistical secretary, Vernon Zimmer- 
man, Silver Run; treasurer, Guy Neu- 
decker, Westminster. 

Tue Rev. Wittis R. Brenneman, Salem 
parish, recently preached the sermon at 
the ground-breaking services of St. John’s 
Church, Linthicum Heights, the Rev. Carl 
W. Folkemer pastor. 

A LARGE PORTRAIT, “Head of Christ” by 
Warner Sallman, was unveiled in the 
chapel of Grace Church, Westminster, Dr. 
Elwood S. Falkenstein pastor, as a gift 
from the Mary-Martha Class in memory 
of Ruth Diehl Falkenstein. Grace Church 
recently received a bequest of $1,000 for 
the endowment fund from the estate of 
Mrs. Harvey A. Stone .. . Tue Rev. I. D. 
Worman has resigned as pastor of the 
Leitersburg parish, effective Oct. 3. Pastor 
Worman has served in the ministry for 57 
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RECENT CANADIAN ORDINATION IS A FAMILY AFFAIR 
There were no strangers in the chancel at Canada Synod’s ordination service during 
the recent convention, for the participants were members of the same family. The father 
performed the ordination and one son preached the ordination sermon and his brother 


was ordinand. 


Pictured from left to right, they are: the Rev. Otto Reble, pastor of Augsburg 
Church, Detroit, who preached the ordination sermon; Dr. J. H. Reble, Canada Synod 
president; and the ordinand, the Rev. Eric Reble, who has accepted a call to the Normanby 


parish in Ontario. 


years, 24 of which were in Leitersburg. 
Other parishes served were Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Van Wert, Ohio; Davis, W. Va.; New- 
port News, Va.; and Shepherdstown, W. Va. 
... ACCEPTANCE OF a call from St. Timothy’s 
Church, Dundalk, Md., to Dr. Charles 
Leslie Venable, formerly of Wicker Park 
Church, Chicago, has been withdrawn. 


Committee of Lutherans in Midwest 
Appointed to Study Needs of DPs 


By Lorin J. WOLFF 


Lincotn—The United States is willing to 
take 200,000 people from the displaced 
persons camps of Europe if homes and jobs 

can be found for them. That 
Nebraska 


was decided by the “U.S. 
Congress last month. Def- 
inite promise of such homes and jobs must 
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be made by somebody on behalf of any im- 
migrant who hopes to come to America. 
This opens up a new project for Amer- 
ican churches, especially in the Midwest. 
In such states as Nebraska, where con- 
siderable immigration of agricultural work- 
ers will be welcome, the churches are 
obliged to take the lead in finding specific 
locations to which the DPs can come. 
Lutheran churches of Nebraska showed 
this month that they are well aware of 
their problem and are ready to go to work. 
The Child and Family Welfare depart- 
ment of the Nebraska Welfare Council is 
preparing to assist the National Lutheran 
Council in the resettlement of DPs from 
Europe. A resettlement committee, com- 
posed of Dr. Clarence Hall, president of 
the Nebraska conference of the Augustana 
Church; the Rev. I. C. Heinike, president 
of the Southern Nebraska district of the 
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Missouri Synod; and ULC Midwest Synod 
President Lorin J. Wolff, has been ap- 
pointed. This committee will gather infor- 
mation from Lutherans throughout Ne- 
braska on jobs and housing for the re- 
settlement program. 

Dr. Ernest WALTER, pastor of Immanuel 
Church, near Hastings, and a former super- 
intendent of Tabitha 
Home in Lincoln, re- 
tired from the active 
ministry June 28 af- 
ter 51 years of serv- 
ice. For 23 years, Dr. 
Walter directed the 
work as superintend- 
ent at Tabitha Home 
before enforced res- 
ignation due to ill- 
ness in 1935. After 
regaining his health, 
he assumed pastoral 
work near Hastings, where he was serving 
at the time of his retirement. While at 
Tabitha, he saw the heavy indebtedness 
paid off, and a new children’s building 
erected. His entire service to the church 
was spent as a member of the Midwest 
Synod. 

Dr. M. A. RitzEn, pastor of Salem Church, 
Fontanelle, was elected president of the 
Northern conference of the Midwest Synod 
at the annual convention and Retreat at 
Niobrara State Park June 21-25. Others 
elected to office were: the Rev. R. L. Job- 
man, pastor of St. John’s Church, Norfolk, 
secretary; and the Rev. J. A. Bahnsen, pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church, Leigh, treasurer. 

Speakers at the session included: Dr. 
Karl S. Henry, Board of American Mis- 
sions secretary, speaking on the rural 
church; Dr. W. P. Hieronymus, president 
of Midland College, lecturing on “Jesus as 
the Master and Teacher”; and Dr. Sand- 
ritter, psychiatrist at the Norfolk State 
Hospital, whose lectures dealt with mental 
problems as they relate to the work of the 
pastor. 

A highlight of the program was a panel 
discussion on released time in public 
schools for religious education. 
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Dr. Walter 


LuTHERAN sOLIpARITY in Nebraska re- 
ceived a boost when the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church transferred its field at 
Niobrara, Nebr., to the Midwest Synod, 
so that this congregation might be united 
with the Lindy congregation to form one 
parish. Pastor Erich Petersen, of Ponca, 
Nebr., was called to become the first pas- 
tor of this parish after its merger. He 
transferred his membership from the Ne- 
braska Synod and began his duties the 
first Sunday in June. 

Norman SCHROEDER, a graduate of Chi- 
cago Seminary, was ordained by the Mid- 
west Synod on May 28 in his home church, 
St. John’s, Scribner. Pastors E. Wendt, 
Hugo H. F. Welchert; of Hooper, and Lorin 
J. Wolff, synodical president, assisted. 

Pastor THEODORE ALTHOF, Johnstown, Pa., 
has accepted a call to become pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Russell, Kan., effective in 
July. Plans are being made at Russell to 
build a new parsonage. 

Pastor R. Mornrinc has resigned as 
pastor of the South St. Paul’s Church, 
Hastings, to accept a call to Zion Church 
in Wakeeney, Kan. 

Pastor HENNING B. Pearson has resigned 
as pastor of Christ Church, Wisner, in or- 
der to continue his studies at Chicago 
Seminary. 

Paul Hansen, son of Pastor and Mrs. 
E. C. Hansen of Lincoln, has been called by 
the ULC Board of Foreign Missions to serve 
the church in British Guiana. He plans to 
leave for his field of service, with his wife, 
late this summer. 

St. Peter’s Cyurcu, near Falls City, has 
started to enlarge and beautify its church. 

St. PreTer’s CuHurRcH, near Pender, the 
Rev. Victor Moeller pastor, observed the 
60th anniversary of the congregation June 
13. Speakers included Pastors P. C. 
Kuehner, Northboro, Iowa, a former pas- 
tor; William Goede, Columbus, Nebr.; and 
Synod President Lorin J. Wolff. The con- 
gregation recently renovated the interior 
of the church, installed stained-glass win- 
dows, purchased a new organ and made 
other improvements. 


MEMBERS AND FRIENDS of St. Paul’s 
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Church, Blue Hill, filled the church at 
three services in May to observe the golden 
anniversary of the congregation. The Rev. 
J. N. Marxen, pastor, was in charge of the 
services. Former pastors who spoke were 
Pastors Herman Goede of Lincoln, Carl 
Goede of Grand Island, and Jack Piel cf 
Blue Hill. Synod President Lorin Wolff 
also spoke. 

Tue S. E. CxyurcH Scuoon Association 
held its annual convention at St. Paul’s 
Church in Diller in June. About 150 dele- 
gates discussed the theme, “Even One is 
Worth It.” Special emphasis was placed 
on the importance of winning and holding 
the seniors and young people faithful to 
the church. The Rev. O. Reeg, Hebron, 
Nebr., vice president of the district of the 
ALC, and Synod President Wolff were 
principal speakers. Zion Sunday school 
of Hanover, Kan., led a “Round Table” on 
problems of the Sunday school. 

Officers for next year are: Elmer Sasse, 
Diller, president; Pastors Leland Lesher, 
D.D., Lincoln, and Theodore Moehring, 
Diller, vice presidents; Mrs. Frederick 
Nolte, Lincoln, secretary; and Mrs. Henry 
Sterkel, Havelock, treasurer. This associa- 
tion is sponsored jointly by the Nebraska 
and Midwest Synods. 


Two Congregations in North Jersey 
Undertake Construction Programs 


By Apert P. STAUDERMAN 


JERSEY Ciry—Spades turned over the 
earth in two northern New Jersey com- 
munities as congregations actually started 
building operations after surmounting 
many difficulties. 

The first ground-breaking ceremony 
took place at Cresskill on June 15 as the 

Church of Our Saviour 

began construction of a 
New Jersey $40,000 chapel. Pastor 
Louis C. Suessmann was aided in the serv- 
ice by Pastors William F. Behrens, J. Bruce 
Weaver, David C. Smith, Walter Kopp and 
Ivan L. Sterner. 

The Cresskill congregation plans to build 
a chapel seating 150 persons, with a choir 
room, sacristy and organ chamber. It will 
be constructed at Park Ave. and County 
Road, adjacent to the converted dwelling 
which the congregation now uses for all 


purposes. 

The second ground-breaking was held 
by Reformation Church, Long Branch, on 
July 4. Construction of a chapel on prop- 
erty at Broadway and Locust Avenue, West 


Lutheran Home of New Jersey Board of Trustees 
Pictured with the trustees following a recent meeting at the Lutheran Home of New Jersey, 
Moorestown, are Board President Harold Muffley (third from left, front row), and Pastor-Super- 
intendent Ralph |. Shockey (fourth from left, front row). Other board members are (front row): 
Secretary Hovey, Treasurer Zipf, Mrs. Baird and Mrs. Bertolet; (back row) Members Collins, Mille- 
man, Hansen, Rudisill, Ulrich, Bowman, Snyder. Two were not present when picture was taken 
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Long Branch, will be completed this sum- 
mer. Pastor Paul Alberti and the Rev. J. 
Henry Meyer took part in the service. 

THERE'LL BE NO BUILDING this year for 
the congregation of Holy Trinity Church, 
Nutley, because of high costs. But the 
burning of the second mortgage on the 
evening of June 10 highlighted the church’s 
program. The Rev. Henry J. Berkobin of- 
ficiated at the ceremony, and a series of 
playlets depicting the church’s progress 
were given by various organizations. 

Durinc Avucust six ULC churches in 
Jersey City will hold union services. Con- 
gregations included are Calvary, All Souls, 
Our Saviour, Christ, St. Matthew’s, and 
Redeemer. 

On JuNnE 20 more than 600 persons 
thronged the lawn in front of the Kinder- 
freund Homes as the Lutheran Welfare 
Association of New Jersey held its most 
successful spring festival. Guest preacher 
was the Rev. Harold C. Letts, ULCA Social 
Action secretary. The Rev. Carl Futchs, 
executive secretary of the association, an- 
nounced that plans have been completed 
for the first financial campaign in the 42- 
year history of the organization. An effort 
will be made to enlist support to meet the 
group’s $30,000 budget for 1949, and to 
eliminate the annual current-expense def- 
icit, amounting to about $10,000 annually. 


ALOHA FROM HAWAII 
LUTHERAN CHURCH OF HONOLULU 


outh Beretania 
Rey. H. Edward Hamme, Pastor 
Dr. Arthur Hormann, Pastor Em. 
Sunday School 9:30 A.M. 
Divine Services 11:00 A.M. 
Young Adult Fellowship 7:00 P.M. 


lf your vacation itinerary includes Roanoke 
worship with us 


VIRGINIA HEIGHTS 
CHURCH 


1318 Grandin Road, S.W. on U.S. 11 
Roanoke, Virginia 


Services at 8:30 and II a. m., 7:30 p.m. 
The Rev. Frank K. Efird, Pastor 


Turee NortH JERSEYITES were honored 
by doctorates during recent college com- 
mencement ceremonies. They are Pastors 
Frederick Noeldeke, of Carteret (Wagner) ; 
Charles Krauth Fegley, of Weehawken 
(Muhlenberg); and Edwin H. Knudten of 
Rutherford (Wittenberg). 

THE aNNUAL Christmas seal distributed 
by the Lutheran Memorial Hospital of 
Newark will bear the picture this year of a 
gallant nurse from that institution, Clara 
Maass. Miss Maass graduated from the 
hospital’s School of Nursing in 1895 and 
volunteered for government service during 
the Spanish-American War. She took part 
in the battle against yellow fever along 
with Drs. Walter Reed, William C. Gorgas, 
and Carlos J. Finlay. In 1901 she was bitten 
by the disease-carrying mosquito and died 
a victim of the disease, at the age of 25. 
It is expected that a U.S. postage stamp 
will be issued sometime in the near future 
to commemorate her work. A stamp for 
Dr. Walter Reed, after whom the famous 
army hospital at Washington is named, 
was issued in 1940. 


Birthday at Glen Rock 

The Church of the Good Shepherd, Glen 
Rock, N. J., observed its first birthday 
by installing the Rev. Robert H. Arnold 
as pastor. 

The charge to the congregation by Dr. 
Paul Andrew Kirsch, of the Board of 
American Missions, was “We will be with 
thee, be of good courage.” Dr. Kirsch told 
the congregation that the same charge 
had been given him by his father 37 years 
before, that he had given it to his son 11 
years ago. Pastor Arnold is a son-in-law 
of Dr. Kirsch. The charge to the pastor 
was given by the Rev. Christian S. Kierke- 
gaard of Lynbrook, Long Island. Also 
participating in the service was the Rev. 
Robert Barkley, president of the New Jer- 
sey Conference of the New York Synod. 

Although just installed, Pastor Arnold 
has been working with the young congre- 
gation for over a year. The church was re- 
ceived by the United Synod of New York 
a year ago. 
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CALIFORNIA 


HOLLYWOOD LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Dr. R. D. Kerstetter, Pastor; G. H. Lovekamp, Ass't. 
New Hampshire and Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 
Services: 8:30 & I] A.M., Sunday School 9:45 A.M. 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Henry Scherer, Pastor 
1329 S. Alvarado St. (near Pico), Los Angeles 6 
Sunday School 9:30, Worship 11 A.M. 


COLORADO 


MESSIAH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Lyle Charles Burns, Pastor 
East Colfax at Elizabeth St., Denver 
Duplicate Services: 9:30 A.M. I! A.M. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE REFORMATION 
Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder; Rev. Arnold F. Keller, Jr. 
212 East Capitol St., Capitol Hill, Washington 

Services: 8:30, || A.M., 8 P.M. 
Sunday School 9:30 A.M. 
LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL CHURCH 
L. R. Tabor, Pastor—J. M. Singer, Ass't. 
Thomas Circle, 14th and N Sts., N.W. 
Services: 9 and I!| A.M.; Youth Group 6:30 P.M. 


GEORGIA 


Luther League 6:45 P.M. 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER 
J. R. Brokhoff, Pastor 
Peachtree and Fourth Sts., Atlanta 
Services: 8:30 A.M. and I! A.M. 


THE LUTHERAN - eRurcn OF THE REFORMATION 
Cecil Carpenter, Pastor 
East 37th ‘an Reynolds, Savannah 
Summer Schedule, The Service 10:30 A.M. 


ILLINOIS 


GRACE CHURCH 
H. G. Twietmeyer, Pastor 
555 W. Belden Ave. (2300 N. near Lincoln Park) 
Chicago 
Service || A.M. 
WOODLAWN IMMANUEL LUTHERAN 
Clarence Earl Paulus, DD, Pastor 
64th and Kenwood, Chicago 
Service I! A.M. 


TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 


O. Garfield Beckstrand, O. G. Beckstrand II, Pastors 
220 North First St., Rockford 
Sunday School 9:30 A.M.; Service 10:45 A.M. (CDT) 


GRACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
A. Burd Arganbright, Pastor 
7th St. and Capitol Ave., Springfield 
Sunday School: 9:15 A.M., Chief Service 10:45 A.M. 


INDIANA 


TRINITY ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 

Paul H. Krauss, Pastor 
405 W. Wayne St., Fort Wayne 

Service 10 A.M. 

ST. LUKE’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 

G. Charles Goering, DD, Pastor 

Ist and Market (US 24) Logansport 

Service 10:45 (CDT) 
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VISIT THESE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCHES 


KANSAS 


ST. et LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Dr. T. Benton Peery, Pastor 
8th & Market Sts., Wichita 
Sunday School 9:45 A.M., Service I! A.M. 


MARYLAND 


EPIPHANY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Augustus Hackmann, Pastor 
430! Raspe Ave. (Nr. Route 1) Baltimore 
Services: 8:15 A.M. Il A.M. 
TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Dr. Wilson P. Ard, Pastor 
North Potomac and Randolph, Hagerstown 
Service 10:45 A.M. 
ST. LUKE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Robert E. Lee, Pastor 
Colesville Rd. and Highland Dr., 
Service |] A.M. 


Silver Spring 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ZION'S EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Rev. Henry B. Dicker, DD 
74 First Street (Near Fenn) Pittsfield 
Sunday Morning 10 A.M. 


MICHIGAN 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE RESURRECTION 
. Howard Laughner, Pastor 
15025 Fenkell Ave., Detroit 
Service I] A.M. 


TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Ralph J. White, DD, Pastor 
Crescent and Bostwick, Grand Rapids 
Services: 9:30 A.M. 10:45 A.M. 
LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION 
George L. Garver, Pastor 
94-100 Williams St., Pontiac 
Church School 9:45, The "Service 11 A.M. 


MINNESOTA 


HOLY TRINITY ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Carl H. Bartsch, DD, Pastor 
28th Ave. South at East 3lst St., Minneapolis 
Services: 8 and 10:45 A.M., Sunday School 9:30 A.M. 
FAITH LUTHERAN 
Charles L. Grant, DD, Pastor 
Charles Ave. & Mackubin St., St. Paul 
Services: 8:15 A.M. and II A.M. 


" NEBRASKA 


SALEM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Fred W. Kern, Pastor 
Military Avenue at C Street, Fremont 
Services: 9:30 and I! A.M. 


NEW JERSEY 


St. ANDREW'S BY THE SEA 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 
Michigan & Pacific Aves., Atlantic City 
Sunday School 10 A.M. The Service [1:15 A.M. 
Vespers 8 P.M; Communion, Ist Sunday, 9 A.M. 


HOLY TRINITY LUTHERAN 
Atwood T. Smith, Pastor 
Poplar & Atlantic Aves, Wildwood 
captor School 9:45 A.M., Church 11 A.M., 
Vesper 7:30 ‘P.M. 
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NEW MEXICO 


ST. PAUL'S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Leeland C. Soker, Pastor 
Sixth St. at Silver Ave., Albuquerque 
Services: 8:30 A.M. I1 A.M. 


NEW YORK 


CHRIST EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
John M. Strodel, Pastor 
Broadway at Fox St., Buffalo 
Services: German 9? A.M., English 11 A.M. 
HOLY TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Ralph W. Loew and Charles T. Sardeson, Pastors 
1080 Main St., Buffalo 


Space 9:30 A.M., Worship 10:45 A.M. , Youth 6 to 9 P.M. 


"RESURRECTION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Ernest C. French, Pastor 
Genesee and Doat Sts., Buffalo 
Services: 8 A.M., 10:30 A.M. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER 
David C. Gaise, Pastor 
Wurts St. (Rt. 9-W) at Rogers, Kingston 
Services: July, 10:45 A.M.; August, 10 A.M. 


ST. PETER'S LUTHERAN CHURCH OF MANHATTAN 
Russell Frank Auman, DD, Pastor 
Lexington Ave. at 54th St., New York City 
Worship Services: 11 A.M. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ST. JOHN'S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Rev. J. K. Lasley, Pastor 
Corner Front at Mulberry, Statesville 
Sunday School 9:45 A.M., Morning Worship I! A.M. 


ST. MATTHEW'S a LUTHERAN CHURCH 
K. Y. Huddle, Pastor 
Seventeenth and Ann Sts., Wilmington 
Sunday School 9:45 A.M., Services || A.M. 


OHIO 


ST. JOHN'S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Willard H. Borchers, Pastor 
27 North Saint Clair St., Dayton 
Church School 9:15 A.M., The Service 10:30 A.M. 


CHRIST'S EV. LUTHERAN CHURCH 


John M. Nycum Jr., Pastor 
Margaretta & N. Beatty Sts., East End, Pittsburgh 
Service Il A.M. 


ST. JOHN'S EV. LUTHERAN CHURCH 
P. N. Wohlsen, DD, Pastor 
N. 9th St. near Main, Stroudsburg 
Church School 9:45 A.M., The Service Il A.M. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


ST. BARNABAS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Rev. F. W. Brandt, Pastor 


——— 


Rutledge Ave. and Moultrie ae ns uareeton 
Services: 11:15 A.M., 


VIRGINIA 


FIRST ENGLISH Seth 
J. J. Scherer, Jr., 
1603 Monument Ave., Richmond 
Service 11:30 A.M. 


WASHINGTON 


UNIVERSITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
L. H. Steinhoff, Pastor 
1604 East 50th St., Seattle 
Services: 8:30 A.M. 11 A.M. 


WISCONSIN 


CALVARY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Rodney VY. Hansen, Pastor 
Seventh and Edison, Antigo 
Church School 9:15 A.M., Worship 10:30 A.M. 


CHURCH OF THE REFORMATION 


Chas. Alton Piel, DD, Pastor 
2201 N. 35th St., Milwaukee 
Service 10 A.M. 


REDEEMER LUTHERAN 
A. A. Zinck, DD, Pastor 

1915 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 
Services: 9 and 10:30 A.M 


FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 

John Schmidt, Pastor 

1411 Broadway, Toledo 
Sunday School 9:15 A.M., Service 10:30 A.M., 

ST. JOHN'S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Louis Hi. Valbracht, Pastor 
Market and Seventh, Zanesville 
Service 10:30 A.M 


PENNSYLVANIA 


IMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Frederick lHasskarl, Pastor 
Cottman and Palmetto Sts., Philadelphia 
On Tacony-Palmyra Bridge Route No. 73) 
Services 8:15 A.M 


(EDT) 


BOOKS (continued from page 31) 
readable and informative account of the 
character and message of the great 
prophets. Based on sound scholarship. $3. 
Reed, L. D. The Lutheran Liturgy. Muh- 
lenberg. A definite work for specialists 
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ATONEMENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Jerome Miller, Pastor 
Wright & Quincy, Racine 
Worship 10:30 A.M. (Branch Church 9 A.M.) 


ONTARIO, CANADA 


ST. PETER'S EV. LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Albert W. Lotz, Pastor 
Queen North and Duke, Kitchener 
Services: 10:45 A.M., Vespers 7 PLM. 


ST. PAUL'S & TRINITY 
Joint Services at St. Paul's (August) 
Corner Gore and Hughson Sts., Hamilton 
Service at I! A.M., by F. C. Mueller, Pastor 


in church liturgy. Important to all in- 
terested in the revival of liturgical serv- 
ices. $7.50. 

Ramakrishna: Prophet of New India. Tr. 
by Swami Nikhilananda. Harper. The 
first popular edition of a great modern 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
THE LIBRARY 


Hindu classic, translated and edited with 
full introduction by a well-known East- 
ern student of philosophy. $3.50. 

Ricciotti, Giuseppe. The Life of Christ. 
Bruce. A great scholar presents in its 
best form the conservative view of the 
story of Jesus Christ. $7.50. 

Schweitzer, Albert. An Anthology, ed. by 
C. R. Joy. Harper. Brief excerpts from 
Schweitzer’s writings, arranged under 
appropriate chapter and topical headings. 
$3.75. 

Scott, E. F. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 
Scribner. An excellent introduction 
sharply focussing the essential points. $2. 

Seaver, George. Albert Schweitzer, the 
Man and His Mind. Harper. A careful 
biography of the great missionary and 
scholar; a critical, illuminating inter- 
pretation of his thought. $3.75. 

Taylor, A. E. The Christian Hope of Im- 
mortality. Macmillan. A _ philosophical 
approach to the subject by one of the 
wisest philosophers of our time. $2. 

Thurman, Howard. The Negro Spiritual 
Speaks of Life and Death. Harper. Simply 
stated yet with profound wisdom this 
short essay shows the slave singers’ 
unique contribution to man’s thought on 
immortality. $1. 

Trueblood, Elton. Alternative to Futility. 
Harper. Develops the theme that the 
spiritual crisis of the modern world can 
be met only by means of new types of 
religious organizations. $1. 

Van Dusen, H. P. World Christianity, Yes- 
terday, Today, Tomorrow. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. A survey of the movement 
toward world organization of the 
churches. $2.50. 
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Worship 


maint John's Church 


Allentown, Pennsylvania 
William C. Schaeffer 


_ Paul Ensrud, Minister of Music 
“A house of prayer for all people” 
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ALL LUTHERANS coming to Salt 
Lake City, Utah, are invited to 


“TABOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 


James C. Peterson, Pastor 
FIRST AVENUE & “E” STREET 


Pass the word on to relatives and friends 


ee Spire Points You to the Skies 


In Philadelphia attend 
EMANUEL LUTHERAN 
CH 


CHUR 
, 4th & Carpenter Sts. 
| Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 
: Services 

10 A. M., German 

11 A.M., English 

12 Noon, Sunday School 
& Bible Class 


Emanuel—God With Us 
Come and Bring a Friend 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
William WVanHorn Davies, Pastor 


Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 


When in Harrisburg come to Messiah 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 

7:30 P. M. Evening Service 

at. Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 

and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 


in Beautiful 


Pastors John R. Taylor 
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CAMPUS 


Chicago Seminary Guild Active 
Members of the Guild of Chicago The- 
ological Seminary voted at their recent 
meeting to refurnish a number of the stu- 
dents’ rooms. This project will be the ma- 
jor objective of the Guild to receive con- 
centrated attention during the coming year. 
Members attending the annual meeting 


It?s a Big Step! 


From high school to a college education 


From life at home to living with others 


From supervision to responsibility 


Marion (ollege 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church’ 
Teaches how to study 
Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 
Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre - nursing, pre - social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 

For information write— 


The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


PARISH WORKER 


Well established Pennsylvania congregation has 
opening for a Parish Worker. No office work 
required. In application give references, ex- 
perience if any and own evaluation of a Parish 
Worker’s field of endeavor. Write Box CB7, 
The Lutheran. 


300 PIECES DINNERWARE 


Vitrified China service for 100 persons. For 
Refill: Dinner plates $2 a doz., Cups $2 a doz., 
Dessert plates $1.40 a doz., Bread and butter 
plates $1.60 a doz., Saucers $1.50 a doz. G. 
Prakelt, Box 53, Eatontown, N. J. 
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also participated in the chapel service with 
the seminarians and acted as hosts at the 
luncheon for the seminarians. 

The benefit program of the Guild, held 
recently in St. Peter’s Church, Chicago, 
attracted a good attendance. Musical se- 
lections by a string trio, a reading, and a 
short recital by the seminary choir high- 
lighted the program. 


Buck Rogers to Hartwick 


Students arriving for the fall term at 
Hartwick College will discover some of the 
miracles of modern science atop Main 
Building on the Oneonta campus. Several 
radar and radio transmission and receiving 
towers will have been completed there by 
that time. * 

Contrary to summer school rumors, the 
radar will not be used to locate students 
cutting classes, or follow strolling couples 
on moonlit nights. The towers under con- 
struction are part of a $200,000 naval elec- 
tronics communication center being lo- 
cated on the Hartwick campus by the U.S. 
Navy. The school was selected because 
of the high elevation of the ground and 
the large space available. 

Instruction in the technicalities of radar 
and radio transmission as well as general 
communications will be offered to about 30 
men under the direction of five officers. 
As soon as feasible, a $15,000 mobile unit 
will be purchased by the third naval dis- 
trict for use at the new center. 


Franks New Carthage Dean 


Dr. Milford Franks, noted eastern edu- 
cator and high school administrator, has 
been named dean of men at Carthage Col- 
lege for the school year beginning Sept. 7. 

Dr. Franks joined the Carthage faculty 
last February as professor of mathematics 
after four years as principal of Fair Lawn 
High School in New Jersey. He had served 
as principal of high schools in Mount 
Holly, N. J.; Great Neck, N. Y.; and an 
American school in the Canal Zone. 

In addition to his high school work he 
also served on the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Maine and was physical education 
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director of the Jacob Riis settlement in 
New York City. A native of Seattle, Dr. 
Franks has a bachelor of science degree 
from Whitman College, in Walla Walla, 
Wash., an M.A. and a Ph.D. from Colum- 
bia University. 


Hartwick Faculty Appointments 

Five new appointments on the Hartwick 
College faculty at Oneonta, N. Y., include: 
Dr. Daniel S. Allen, of Middletown, Conn., 
assistant professor of history; Harry W. 
Muni, of New York City, assistant pro- 
fessor of physics; Raymond Beecher, of 
Oneonta, assistant professor of business 
administration; Richard G. Fallon, of White 
Plains, instructor in speech and dramatics; 
and Dr. Ernest N. Dilworth, of Pittsburgh, 
appointed associate professor of English 
and acting head of that department. 


PERSONS 


To Study at Hartford 

THE Rev. AttAN Hauck has resigned as 
assistant pastor of 
Hope Church, De- 
troit, effective Sept. 
1., to pursue graduate 
studies at Hartford 
Theological Semi- 
nary, Hartford, Conn. 
A graduate of Ham- 
ma Divinity School 
in 1947, he was or- 
dained by the Ohio 
Synod and served 
Hope Church as as- 
sistant pastor and di- 
rector of religious education. At Hartford, 
he will be a candidate for the degree of 
doctor of theology. 


Pastor Hauck 


Diogenes Please Copy 

A 23-year-old Carthage College sopho- 
more approached the desk of Registrar 
Pearl Goeller after receiving his last 
semester’s grades. Wearing a rather be- 
wildered look he asked “Are you certain 
this is an ‘A’ in German?” 

A quick check disclosed no error in 
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transferring the professor’s recommenda- 
tion to the student’s slip. Still puzzled, the 
Sophomore continued, “I don’t know... 
I don’t think I deserve an A! I don’t think 
I should take it!” 

Slightly amused, Miss Goeller suggested 
a conference with the German instructor. 
But the sophomore hadn’t completed his 
observation. His eye stumbled over an A 
in Bible. 

Same question. Same check. Same con- 
firmation. 

“What’s the matter? Don’t you want 
A’s?” the registrar queried. 

The sophomore pre-ministerial student’s 
reply scaled a pinnacle of sincerity. “Only 
if I deserve them!” 


Make Excellent Profit 
Selling 


FENTON'S FINEST TEA 


$7.50 per case of 20 boxes 
(50 bags per box) 
Write: Harry A. Fenton, Jr. 


Box 221 Collingswood, N. J. 


FREE LIST 


of more than 100 pieces of literature 
provided by The Interdenominational 
Bureau of Architecture, send card to 


E. M. Conover 
297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


25 Years for Inner Missions 

Dr. Peter P. Hagan, president of the 
board of directors of the Philadelphia In- 
ner Mission Society for the past 17 years, 
has resigned from that post. He recently 
completed a quarter of a century of service 
as a member of the board. 

Harold C. Snyder, formerly treasurer of 
the organization and for the past two years 
general chairman of the annual solicita- 
tion committee, will succeed Dr. Hagan. 

In accepting Dr. Hagan’s resignation, the 
board named him honorary president, and 
paid tribute to his years of “sacrifice of 
time, energy and means for the further- 
ance of the Society’s work.” 


New Assistant in Madison 
Tue Rev. Ropert BartTeELs, recently or- 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write 

and b oor eaan do su i R E E 
an ooks. Splen opportunity 

to “break into” fascinating writ- DETAILS 
ing field. May bring you up to $5.00 per 
hour spare time. Experience unnecessary. 
Write today for FREE details. NO OBLIGA- 
TION. ea will do. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
Dept. 32, 200 S. 7th St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


WEDDINGS - PORTRAIT - COMMERCIAL 
Photography 


Fred W. Rochelle 


1547 E. PASTORIOUS STREET 


Philadelphia 38, Penna. 
Llvingston 9-3324 Llvingston 9-4825 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER ST., 
TROY, N.Y. 


LLOYD ASPOMEIGER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 


Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 
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dained after completing a year of post- 
graduate work at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, is assistant pastor of Luther Memo- 
rial Church, Madison, Wis. He succeeds 
the Rev. George Dressler, who resigned 
to become synodical missionary. Pastor 
Bartels is a native Nebraskan, holds an 
A.B. degree from Midland and a B.D. from 
Northwestern Seminary. Dr. C. A. Puls is 
pastor of Luther Memorial Church. 


Laymen and Clergy of Harrisburg 


Area Plan Fall Evangelism Program 
By Georce F. HarKINs 


HarrispurGc—The churches of this area 
are getting ready for winning more souls. 

At a specially called meeting of Lutheran 
clergymen and laymen, plans were laid 
for the lay visitation 
evangelism program to 
be conducted through- 
out the Central Pennsylvania Synod this 
fall. The Rev. Peter Dexnis, associate di- 
rector of evangelism, explained the course 
of action for the program. Confidence of 
the outcome of the drive was evident. 

OFFICERS recently chosen by the congre- 
gational representatives who compose the 
Lutheran Planning Commission of Harris- 
burg are: president, the Rev. Ralph R. 
Bergstresser, St. Peter’s Church, Harris- 
burg; vice president, Richard Lee Snyder, 
a member of Christ Church, Harrisburg; 
secretary, the Rev. Emmert G. Colestock, 
Zion Church, Enola. 

A report on the need for a home for aged 
Lutherans in the Harrisburg area was 
given by the committee on Social Missions. 
Further study is necessary before any con- 
clusions can be reached. It seems probable 
that Harrisburg Lutherans will be able to 
offer facilities for aged members within 
the next few years. 

AN OUTDOOR SWIMMING POOL, replacing the 
former band shell, was dedicated June 17 
at Tressler Orphans’ Home in Loysville. 
A team from the Harrisburg Red Cross 
office demonstrated modern lifesaving 
methods after the official opening of the 
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pool. Proposed for the future is an outdoor 
stage to be built immediately adjacent to 
the pool for pageants and plays which will 
be presented by children of the Home, 
which is the outgrowth of the Loysville 
Academy established 100 years ago. The 
pool and stage were made possible by 
Christmas offerings this past year. 
MessiaH CHURCH is now worshiping in its 
church school room while the sanctuary 
is being completely redecorated. ... Sr. 
MicHAEL’s CHuRCH recently remodeled and 
renovated its church school rooms, giving 
greater space to the children and provid- 
ing for more flexibility of room space by 
substitution of folding doors for former 
stationary partitions. ... St. JoHNn’s CHuRCcH, 
Shiremanstown, recently added two rooms 


to its educational building by building on 


top of the back end of its parish hall. 

Dr. JosEPpH D. Krovut, secretary of Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod, and also secre- 
tary of benevolence promotion, recently 
made a stirring appeal to the congrega- 
tions of the synod regarding the need for 
immediate funds to pay for the Lutheran 
Student Center at Penn State College 
where the Rev. Edwerth Korte is student 
pastor. Workmen are already busy con- 
structing the beautiful building which will 
serve as the center of Lutheran activities. 


Pastor Charles Lantz Named Head 


of Lewistown Lutheran Clergy Group 
By Ropert R. CLarkK 


WitiramsportT—At a June meeting of the 
Lutheran ministerial association of the 
Lewistown area, Pastor Charles Lantz, of 

the East Kishacoquillas 
H parish, was elected pres- 
Pennsylvania ident: The Rev. John 
Knaul, of the Belleville parish, was named 
secretary-treasurer. The meeting included 
a tour of the Alexander Caverns, owned 
and operated by an active councilman of 
the Reedsville congregation, Mr. Kepler. 

THE INTERDENOMINATIONAL daily vacation 

Bible school of the Boalsburg district of 
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Center County has grown into a summer 
camp held on the Grange park grounds 
at Center Hall and known as Camp Nit- 
tany. Courses are offered for children from 
grades 4 to 9. Pastor Donald Raup of the 
Boalsburg charge, and other leaders in 
this development, feel that the work of the 
camp is far more satisfactory than the for- 
mer vacation school of two or three hours 
per morning. 

For 13 years Pastor J. E. Rine, of the 
Nittany Valley charge, has been editor and 
chief writer of The Sunday School Super- 
intendent, a vest pocket quarterly publica- 
tion of the Union Gospel Press, designed 
to offer worship services, and to furnish 
other helps for those who use the uniform 


THE LUTHERAN HOME 


at Topton, Pa. 


Fifty-First Anniversary Day 


August 12, 1948 


Band Concert—Children's Program 
at 1:30 P.M. (D.S.T.) 


Everybody Welcome 


POCONO 
CHURCH MUSIC SCHOOL 
Aug. 2 to 13, near 
Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa. 
Total fee $55. Reservation $5. 


Dr. Paul Ensrud, Dean 
1844 Turner St., Allentown, Pa. 
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CLERICAL SUITS 
CASSOCKS . . . SURPLICES 
STOLES 
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COLLARS 


BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Sunday school lessons. 

Pastor Rine is also chairman of the re- 
ligious education committee of the Nittany 
Valley Fellowship. He served as super- 
vising dean of the Nittany Valley vacation 
Bible schools which met in four communi- 
ties this year, and enrolled 303 scholars 
with 37 workers. Under his leadership, 
plans are now being laid for the leadership 
training school of Nittany Valley this fall. 

Miss Rutu Barpo, Lutheran laywoman 
and supervisor of music in the public 
schools of Jersey Shore, conducted an in- 
teresting experiment in choral training at 
Emporium during June. For two weeks 
she spent each morning with children of 


ee @ 
Hamma Divinity School 
Established in 1845 
An accredited, well-located seminary, with a 
century of history, an able faculty, a fully- 


cataloged library, and an up-to-date and well- 
rounded curricuium. 


Autumn semester of 1948-49 opens on Septem- 
ber 14. 


Courses leading to the degrees of B.D. and 
$.T.M. 


For catalog or other information address 


Dean E. E. Flack, Springfield, Ohio 


primary age; each afternoon with the 
junior age group; each evening from 6 to 
7.30 o’clock with the intermediates; and 
the period from 7.45 to 10.00 o’clock with 
adults. At the end of the two-week period 
a joint concert of religious music was pre- 
sented by the four groups to a capacity 
audience. Results were: increased interest 
in the choir work of the congregations; 
affection for better types of church music; 
amazement at the ability of those who had 
felt they could not sing; and a desire for 
more training of this sort. 

Miss Bardo has been active for many 
years in St. John’s Church, Jersey Shore, 
as director of choirs, and as Sunday school 
superintendent and teacher. 

REDEEMER CuHurRcH, Williamsport, will be- 
gin a series of monthly broadcasts over 
Station WRAK-FM in August. The morn- 
ing service will be broadcast once a month, 
with the Rev. Joseph E. Law, pastor, in 
charge. Twenty members of the congrega- 
tion have underwritten this program. 

WHILE Pastor Rospert REITER and the 
councilmen of Garman Church, a part of 
the Jersey Shore charge, were discussing 
ways and means of securing new hymnals 
for their small congregation, Mrs. Ger- 
trude Kissel, 78-year-old member, quietly 


vacation 


Christ Needs Your Help 


to share His love with the underprivileged children 


Metropolitan New York in many places is not suitable for a child 
to live in summer. 


It is not their fault that their homes are 


broken by divorce, death or sickness, or crowded in the stifling 
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That is their heritage. Good friends and 
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happiness 
New York thru 


THE INNER MISSION SOCIETY 
843 Sheridan Avenue, New York 51, N. Y. 


at CAMP WILBUR HERRLICH, Towners, 


Rey. Frederick C. Frommhagen, Executive Director 


Will you sponsor a child for the period 
at $40.00—or one week at $20.00? 
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visited all the members and subsequently 
handed Pastor Reiter more than enough 
money to purchase 50 copies of the Parish 
and Church School Hymnal. “Aunt Gert,” 
as she is affectionately known, has been an 
active worker in Garman Church for 66 
of her 78 years. Pastor Reiter received 23 
new members in his parish during June. 

Juniata County held an auction for 
overseas relief on June 2 at the Port Royal 
fair grounds, which netted $1,600 in cash 
and more than 8,000 pounds of clothing. 
The auction was an interdenominational 
effort sponsored by the County Sabbath 
School Association working with Church 
World Service. Publicity director was Pas- 
tor Robert Clark, of Port Royal. 

Pastor Raymonp FisHeEr, Mifflinburg, was 
unable to serve as director of Camp Sus- 
quehanna for Junior Youth, Selinsgrove, 
this year. His place was taken by Pastor 
Park Wagenbach, of Grace Church, Mt. 
Carmel. Twenty-five leaders and 186 camp- 


ers taxed the facilities of the camp. 

, Came SusqueHanna for Senior Youth, 
also sponsored by the Youth Work com- 
mittee of the Susquehanna Conference, 
will be held at Tressler Orphans’ Home, 
Loysville, Aug. 3-10. 
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in CONCLUSION . . 


THE SAFE AND COMFORTABLE thing to 
do on this page is to discuss things (1) 
that nobody cares much about, or (2) 
that nobody knows much about. I could 
avoid some difficulties by writing about 
prospects for the 1948 potato crop in 
Outer Mongolia rather than about civil 
rights for Negroes. 

Cautious people who want to keep 
peace in the family try to avoid such 
stormy subjects as the Negro question. 
The Democrats were unable to avoid 
a convention-floor battle on this sub- 
ject when they met this month. The 
United Lutheran Church is not likely 
at any time to get into such a rumpus, 
for cautious people will prevent it. 

Recently the Board of Social Mis- 
sions has been working on a statement 
to be entitled “The United Lutheran 
Church Speaks on Race.” It has become 
clear that unless the statement is greatly 
modified it will not be entitled “The 
United Lutheran Church Speaks... .” 


I can THINK of several reasons why 
people who are calm and intelligent 
most of the time are likely to heat up 
quickly when the Negro question is 
mentioned. One reason is that as soon 
as the argument starts we are likely 
to forget about common, ordinary Ne- 
groes and think only of proving that 
our side of the argument is right. 

Most of the people in the North who 
do a lot of talking don’t have intimate, 
personal relations with a dozen real 
Negroes in a year. Most of the South- 
erners who talk are kind and decent 
to Negroes all around them, but pas- 
sionately defend a theory of race which 
they refuse to analyze. 

The chief difficulty is in thinking of 
this question in terms of the present 
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rather than in terms of the past and 
future. Negroes are in America in large 
numbers as a result of the most cruel 
and vicious transaction ever conducted 
by white men. People were captured, 
caged, and shipped over here for sale. 
Every white man ought to be humble 
in the presence of every American 
Negro, in memory of the sin of our fore- 
fathers against the black man. 

And the Negroes are here to stay. 
They will be here, perhaps in greatly 
increased numbers, a hundred years 
from now. It will be impossible to keep 
them in subjection as a sub-human 
species. Experience proves that when 
Negroes have real opportunity they be- 
come fully as competent and admirable 
as most white people. 


THE POLLING PLACE in the precinct 
where I live is in a Negro home on the 
next street from my home. When I go 
to vote for a president on Nov. 2, Ne- 
groes will check me in properly and 
treat me courteously, as they have in 
the past. Some ward committeemen 
will be out in the street handing me 
“sample ballots” as I come in, just as 
ward committeemen do everywhere. 

Negroes naturally imitate white peo- 
ple in every way they can. A hundred 
years from now they will be just what 
we have made them. They will be in- 
telligent, capable, responsible citizens— 
if they get the chance. If they aren’t 
given a chance freely, they will take 
it, and our grandchildren may not be 
pleased with the results. 

If we are calm, generous, and thor- 
oughly Christian in our attitudes to- 
ward Negroes now, there won’t be any 
race problem by the year 2048. 

—ELSON RUFF 
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